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After the speech of the right honourable gentle- 
man, the house, I feel confident, will extend its 
indulgence to me. Suddenly called upon, without 
any the least notice, to defend my indiyidual con- 
duct, and that of my eolleagues in the committee, 
whose confidence I am proud to have enjoyed from 
the first day that I filled its chair, to the last when 
I reported its proceedings, I rise, under the additional 
disadvantage of almost every one of its members 
being absent, to meet, thus unprepared and unsup- 
ported, the long premeditated and much-laboured 
naranmie of our accuser, suirounded by those who 
were doubtless well aware of the charge about to be 
preferred against us. (Some members here were 
observed leaving the bouse.) And, sir, while I la- 
ment the absence of the conunittee, I cannot but 
laud the exemplary candour of those who, havii^ 
been present during the attack, are taking this op- 
portmiity of departing, that they may not listen to 
the defence. They hardly yield in fairness to their 
honourable leader. He, with a singular delicacy 
and equal fairness, has selected a moment for his 
onset, when he thought he should catch the accused 
unprepared, and so nave him convicted without a 
detence. They, contented with listening to the 
charges, are leaving us, quite satisfied of my in- 
abihty to repel them. To repel all and each of them, 
however, I shall instantly proceed. I delay not a 
A2 
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IF ANSWER TO MR. PSSL 8 CHARGES 

moment to perform this duty, which I owe to others 
no less than to myself; and in order to meet the pecu- 
liar fastidiousness which the right honourable gentle- 
man has shown on matters of form — ^to satisfy that 
very nice and even morbid sense of order by which 
he is tormented, and of which he has made so 
mighty a parade in his solemn lecture upon parlia- 
mentary procedure — I begin by stating tnat, before 
I sit down, I shall move to refer the education 
committee's report to a committee of the whole 
housdc 

I feel, indeed,, my situation to be almost unex-^ 
ampkd. Without any kind of notice-^-aaything 
that could give me a suspicion of such a discassion 
by possibility arising, as that into which I am thu& 
hurried ; without reflection or preparation, or one 
document, or a single note to help my memory of 
th& details, I am ealkd^ upon to answer a laboured 
and artificial inyectiye against my conduct and that 
of my colleagues, from the year 1816 down to the 
present day. But meet it I must. I well know 
how I should be treated, were I to withdraw from 
the conflict. It would be said that the right honour'- 
able gentleman's observations were too strcHtg to be 
faced — that they cut too deep, and went too near the 
bone — ^that they were not loose insinuations or vague 
HATectives — ^that his performance was not composed 
of schoolboy rant or college declamation — that he, a 
business-like personage,, gave chapter and verse for 
all he alleged, dealing largely in names and dates ; 
and if his charges were kft unanswered^ it was 
only because they were unanswerable. The con^ 
mittee^s absence would be accounted no reason for 
delay ; I, at least, it would be said, was present, and 
could require no notice of that which I should at 
all times be prepared to defend — my past conduct, no 
matter how arraigned, or how unexpectedly the 
charges so. maturely prepared, so mdustnoiisly 
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gatiiered from so many quarters, might have been 
brought forward against us. Wherefore I enter 
forthwith upon my defence against that lecture, the 
produce of the daily toil, the midnight oil, of the 
right honourable gentleman,, aided probably by sun^ 
d^ fellows of colleges, who never crossed the pre- 
cincts of their vice-chancellor's peculiar jurisdictioni 
and certainly distinguished by all that knowledge of 
the laWy and of the customs of parliament* which 
might be looked for in those academical authorities* 
The right honourable gentleman has charged me 
with grave offences, which he has visited wim what 
be doubtless considered as a punishment adequate 
to the gravest of crimes — the weight of his censure 
— a censure delivered almost as u it had proceeded 
from the chair ; and which^ I must say in passing, 
would have been nearly as forcible, though it proba- 
bly would have been less solenm, had itfallen from the 
chair. In circumstances so unprecedented, gentle* 
men are now most unexpectedly called upon to decide 
against the <x>nmiittee's reports^ and against my con- 
duct and that of my excellent colleagues, and against 
the conduct of this house» during two successive 
sessions, both as regards our acts and deeds, and as 
regards our omissions^ But if I do not now satisfy 
all who hear me, that the committee were right, that 
I was right, that this house was righti and the ri^ht 
honourable gentleman wrong— if I do not succeed in 
proving to the heart's content of every one man of 
common candour and ordinary understanding, that 
the right honourable gentleman is utterly wrong in all 
his charges — ^wrong from the beginning to the end 
of his laboured oration — if I do not in a few minutes, 
and by referring to a few plain matters, strip that 
performance of any claim to credit — ^if I do not show 
him to be mistaken in his facts^ out in his dates, at 
fault in his law^ ignorant of all parliamentary prece- 
dent and practice, grossly uninformed, perhaps 
misinformed, upon the whole question whicn in an 
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evil hour he has undertaken to handle, with no better 
help than the practical knowledge and discretion 
of those who have urged him on to the assault, 
while they showed only a vicarious prodigality of 
their own persons — ^then I will consent to suflfer — 
what shall I say ? — to endure whatever punishment 
the right honourable gentleman may think fit to in- 
flict upon me and my colleagues — even the weight 
of his censure — ^which will assuredly, in his estima- 
tion, be fully equal to our demerits, liow great soever 
they may be. But I venture to hope that the house, 
mercifully regarding my situation while such a 
judgment is impending, will allow me, ere the awful 
decree goes forth, to avert, if it be possible, from our 
devoted heads, a fate so overwhelming. 

The bill immediately before the house, and the 
important question of exempting specially visited 
charities, which my former speech had raised, ob- 
tained but a small share of the right honourable gen- 
tleman's attention. He was not here for any such 
purpose as debating that matter. He was hurrying 
on to his severe attack — that was what he must at 
all hazards get at — ^the matter in question before us 
signified nothing; yet he said just enough on that 
to show tliat he completely misapprehended the 
whole drift of the legal discussion, when he treat- 
ed the areument respecting special visiters as 
reasoning from analogy, to be sure he made a 
sort of apology for not being able to grapple with 
such points. But then, why did he toucn them 
at all, if he confesses his incapacity to handle them ? 
Would it not have been as well to leave the subject 
in the hands of those who could comprehend it, such 
as his truly learned and honourable colleague,* and 
not in so merciless a fashion show off himself and 
his ignorance ? Besides, his incapacity to foltow 
the legal argument did not make him at all slow to 

* Sir S. Sheperd) attomejn-genen]. 
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Aai.msr 9hr MmcMTWv committee. 9 

pronomice an tmqualified and dictatorial judgment 
upon it. But all tins he speedily despatched, and 
came to the main business of the day. First of all 
he charged me with not having brought forward the 
sabject early in the session, when, it seems, he was 
anxiously waiting for an occasion to deliyer himself. 
But cannot he recollect what it was that pr^Tented 
me ? Is he so entirely ignorant of what passed at 
the very opening of parliament ? If he be, where 
shall be find another member in the house who has 
so completely forgotten it ? It seems he must be 
reminded of these things^ and reminded he shall be. 
At the very beginning of the session, I was prepared 
to move for the reappointment of the education com* 
mittee. This was well known ; my determination 
to make the motion was no secret. Indeed, no ond 
coidd have read my printed letter to Sir Samuel 
Romilly and doubted it. Well, on the second night 
of the session, and before I had time to give my 
notice, the member for Liverpool* came d^m with 
a notice from his noble friend t who is generally 
considered as the organ of the government in this 
house. Whether he be so or no I will not stop to 
inquire ; for on this point also I may differ from the 
ri^t honourable gentleman ; but be that as it may, 
I, a2id, I believe, the rest of the house, are wont to 
regard the noble lord as the leading personage on 
that side. The tendency, the necessary effect, nay, 
I may say the avowed intention of that notice, was 
to make me postpone my motion. I thought I was 
the more safe in doing so, as the right honourable 
gentleman had not then assumed the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs, and the notice was a statement that the 
minister of the crovm intended immediately to in* 
troduce a specific measure which might reiider my 
modon unnecessary, The right honourable gentle- 

* Mr. Oituan^. f Lord CMtlsMAgh. 
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10 ANSWER TO MR. PEEL's CHARGES 

man knew all this ; he knew that the proceedings 
of the government must have the effect of silencing 
me, at least mitil the bill was brought in ; and yet 
he now comes forward to tax me with having re- 
firained from pronosing any measure until the end 
of the session. My only object in desiring the re- 
appointment of the committee was to remedy the 
defects in the measure of last year. I came openly 
and fairly forward to complain of those defects. I 
did not lurk behind. I did not allow thfe proceedings 
of 1816, 1817, and 1818, to go unnoticed. I dis- 
approved of the measures brought forward last year. 
I lamented the course pursued ; and I fairly owned 
my disapprobation. I felt it necessary to baek the 
conmiissioners, armed with imperfect authority, by 
the ample powers of the conunittee, because I deem- 
ed them crippled by the checks and the defects in 
the constitution of the board. This was one reason 
for my moving the reappointment. But the noble 
lord's measure was announced as an augmentation 
of the commissioner's powers. Another reason was, 
tiiat the objects of inquiry had been limited, and a 
committee was desirable to investigate those cases 
which the board were precluded &om examining. 
Bttt the noble lord's measure comprehended an ex- 
tension also of the objects of inquiry. Here, then, 
was a prospect held out of such a measure as might 
possibly render the reappointment of the committee 
wholly unnecessary ; but at any rate, until it was 
seen how the measure would be framed, who could 
for a moment expect me to persist blindly in moving 
for the committee ? What man in or out of the 
house but must have perceived that the ministerial 
notice at once and effectually suspended for the pre- 
sent any farther proceedings ? 

^But," says the ridit honourable gentleman, 
" who could have thought that a committee appoint- 
ed to inquire into the education of the poor in the 
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metropolis would call before them and exatnine the 
masters trf Eton and Westminster ?" The master 
of Eton school had been, prior to last session, calU 
ed before the committee. I much doubt — 

Mr. Peel — " I said the master of the charter- 
house school." 

Mr. Brougham^- Well, then, the riffht honoura-^ 
ble gentlemen expresses his surprise that the mas- 
ters of Westminster and the charter-house have 
been examined. Did not he know this from the 
report of the committee in 1816 ? Had he not there 
the evidence of his 'senses that their examination 
had been entered upon, which now strikes him with 
amazement ? I in my turn have a right to marvel 
—to lift up my hands and my eyes in wonder at the 
conduct ot the right honourable member. Is it not 
food for astonishment to those who, after what they 
have heard to-night, can wonder at anything, to 
perceive that the right honourable gentleman, with 
all the evidence before him of the offences commit- 
ted in 1816, should have waited until 1819, before 
he made one single remark on the manner in which 
the committee overstepped the bounds of its instruc- 
tions in 1816? The natural time for complaint 
asainst the inquiries of 1816, was when the result 
of these inquiries was laid upon that table by me, 
and discussed and animadverted upon by others. 
The right honourable member, it is true, was not 
then installed in &s present academical situation,* 
and was only looking upward to the height he has 
since attained. But the iniquities which had es- 
caped the penetration of expectant zeal, were again 
overlooked by the circumspection of calm and quiet 
possession. When others objected to the proceed- 
mgs of 1816, and among them the member for 
Liverpool,! who in a fair, manly, candid manner, 

* ReprerantatiTe of Oxfords f Mr. Canning. 
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took the earliest oppqartunity of expressing his 
doubts whether the cammittee had not gone too £ar, 
the right honourable gentleman, now all clangorous 
with astonishment at events three years' old, was 
then dumb, not with amassement, but with indiffer- 
ence, at those same events then recent or actually 
passing before his face. But in 1817 he was in the 
house which reappointed the committee ; and had 
he disappoved its former conduct, he might have 
opposed its renewal, or insisted upon restricting its 
powers. At any rate^ if he deemed that we had, 
through mistake of our province, exceeded the au* 
thoritv under which we acted, as he says he blaines 
nobody — ^he only regrets, and laments, and observes 
— and fax be it icook him to impute any motive, and 
so forth, according to approved precedents of skilftd 
vituperation — sujcely it would have been but fair to 
warn us against pursuing the course we had been 
betrayed into by our zeal, which alone he complains 
of, while acting under the self-same commission. 
But no such thing — ^still not a whisper from the right 
honourable gentleman. In 1818, the same pro- 
found silence, when, for the third time, the conunit-* 
tee was appointed ; and afterward, day after day, 
for weeks, to the very end of the session, when 
reports were laid upon the table, and were made the 
subject of constant discussions ; although he was 
now the delegate of the body which he mis day so 
faithfully represents — a body whose attachment to 
constitutional freedom, and whose love of £:ee in*' 
quiry, and whose hatred of abu«e, stand recorded 
in every page of our history — it seems that he alone 
of all m, and almost all out, of the h(Hise, heard 
nothing of what was doing in the education com- 
mittee. But though his ears may have been closed 
to everything that was passing around him, surely 
his more faimful eyes could not have deceived him 
when the printed reports were put into his hands. 
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Besides, the comtnittee t^as not a secret one ; it 
was open to all the house ; any member might at- 
tend it; many in fact did daily frequent it, who 
wefe not upon itv The whole proceedings — the 
very inquiries into schools and universities — ^were 
in all men's mouths — they formed the general topic 
of convelrsation-^the town as well as the college 
talk. The right honourable gentleman must there*- 
fore have heatd for years, of what he now inveighs 
against with all the artless ardour of fresh passion^ 
and stands aghast before, in all the innocence of in* 
genuous astonishment and sudden dismay ! Then, 
when the dreadful mischief might have been stayed 
i^ its course, if not wholly prevented, not a sign 
was made — not an expression of warning to the vie* 
tim, any tnore than of deprecation or menace to the 
agffressor, escaped him. Now, when it is all at an 
end, the danger has passed over his head for years, 
and most people have forgotten every thing about it, 
he comes down straining vrith wonder, and bursting 
with indignation* By way of aggravation, too, if 
his charge was in itself too light, he now ut^s .that 
one of the instructions to the committee which has 
presumed to inquire into public schools, was to con- 
sider the state of poor children found begging in 
the streets of the metropolis. Does not he know 
the history of that clause in our instructions ? Has 
he never heard, what all the house knows, that it 
formed no part of the original commission under 
which we acted ? Can he be ignorant that it was 
added some time after the committee was appointed, 
and added on the motion of Mr. George Rose, and 
farthermore, ihat nobody save Mr. George Rose 
ever paid the smallest attention to it ? But what- 
ever miffht be its origin or its fate, surely the right 
honotxrable gentleman must know that it formed no 
part at all of the committee's instructions in 1817 
and 1818, when the horrible inquiries which alarm 
Vol. II.— B 
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him were perpetrated. How, then, doe» it happen 
that his serenity of mind was never in the least de« 
gree ruffled during the year 1816, when the com' 
mittee, acting under such an instruction, presumed 
to examine the charter-chouse and Westminster 
school ; but now, when the committee ha» been 
reappointed without any such instruction at all^ he 
is utterly astonished at their proceeding in the 
course which he had seen them pursue quietly and 
without one gesture of surprise, three years ago, 
while the hateful clause about beggars' children 
was in full force ? To be sure, it mi^t not, at that 
early day, have been quite so easy to raise an out- 
cry against the committee, because the foul misrep- 
resentations of its conduct had not then been in- 
dustriously disseminated, which makes it now 
somewhat safer to join in the attack. But be the 
reason what it may, certain it is that until this very 
evening not a twinkling spark was ever descried of 
the fiery zeal which has now burst forth for good 
order, and the foundations of all establishments, and 
the regularity of all proceedings, and the ri^ts of 
the subject, and the duty of protecting him from the 
aggression of committees. All was then serene in 
the quarter from whence now proceeds a blaze no 
doubt intended, probably expected, utterly to con- 
sume the committee and all its works ; a blaze from 
which it is very strange, nor can I tell how, except 
by 6od*s good providence, we have escaped un- 
scathed. 

However, as after all, incredible thou^ it may 
appear to the right honourable gentleman, the fact 
seems to be, that we have survived the tremendous 
explosion, " that great and apparent danger," as the 
lituigy has it, " wherewith we were encompassed 
in this place" — it remains for us to pursue our de- 
fence as best we may ; and I shall next advert to 
the charge of having padced the committee ; than 
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which I Beyer yet heard any more groundless accur* 
sation, nor one supported by a more entire contempt 
of all facts smd dates. But first, suppose I had 
named a larger proportion of my own mends upon 
the committee, is there no precedent for this seko* 
tion by the mover ? I will just remind the right 
honourable gentleman of the course taken by some 
folks when tney happen to have the naming of com^ 
mittees — committees, too, in which the complexion 
of men's general political opinions and party attache 
ments is infinitely more important than in an inquiry 
ccmceming the education of the poor. I will take 
the very last select comimittee named by the right 
honourable gentleman's own friends — tpc finance 
committee. Of twenty-one that composed it, at 
least twelve were members who always vote wiA 
the government ; but I believe I mi|^ say fouiteen : 
however, suppose them only twelve : four belonged 
to those whom he calls neutral, and treats as a class 
of Uttle account — ^neither one thing nor anodbcr — a 
sort ci milk-and-water mixture ; so tliat there re* 
mained only five Horatii, as he phrases it, to make 
a stand for the constitution. 

Mr. Pbbl. — ^There were but three Horatii. 

Mr. Brougham. — I am quite aware of diat ; I 
was speaking of their character, not of their number ; 
but, indeed, any one might have known the number 
of the Horatii who had happened to fecquent the 
opera house of late years, even though he might? 
not have had the advantage of an Oxford education, 
and thus been early imbued with the two first 
chapters of the Roman history. However, the right 
honourable gentleman himself only kept to the true 
number of the Horatii, by misstating the number of 
neutral members on the education committee. If he 
had been content to adhere to the fact, as I shall 
presently show from the Ust just put into my hands 
unexpec^ly by the wordiy person at the table,^ 
* Mr. Dyaon. 
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he must have been compelled either to abandon his 
jest from the school-book, or to increase the numbeif 
of the Horatiah family. Instead of the three worthy 
aldermen who have been called by such classical 
names, and who are broadly asserted to be the only 
members from the opposite side of the house, how 
happens it that the right honourable gentleman 
thought proper to leave out some eight or ten others 
of the same description ? Is Mr. Henry Wrottesley, 
for example, a member who usually votes with me ? 
Is Mr. Wolfe a member who ever so votes? Is 
Mr. Charles Grant ? Is Mr. Sheldon I Then why 
did he pasa over all these names in order to allege 
that there were but three ministerial members 
named ? Wa^ the joke so very pleasant — was the 
classical allusion so exceedingly relishinff» as to be 
worth purchasing at such a price ? But he left out 
a number of others ; and it won't do to say they were 
added when the inquiry was extended to Scotland, 
Some were put in long before any such extension 
was in contemplation. [Her^ Mr, Brougham ujent 
into the dates of the several etppointntents, as these 
appear on the journals of the housey and enlarged 
upon the construction of the committee^ and the 
' party connections cfits members.'] The committee 
IS allowed on all hands to have been selected from 
every part of the house. The right honourable gen-^ 
tleman himself has admitted that there were mem-^ 
bers from various sects, and he descanted learnedly 
upon the different squads and sections. The nomi^ 
nation of aldermen indeed appeared to puzzle him ; 
but it is strange that one who has received so liberal 
an education, that he seems^ to think nobody else 
knows anything, should be unable to explain this 
phenomenon. Did it never occur to him, that as 
the committee was originally appointed to examine 
the state of education in the metropolis, so it was a 
matteir of course^ according to the every day's prac-* 
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tice of the house^ to name the mmibers for London 
and Westminster? They were therefore named^ 
with the exception of Mr. Alderman Combe, whose 
health had prevented his attendance for a session or 
two. But were the interests of learning and the 
ri^ts of the universities left to the protection of those 
worthy magistrates? They served well, indeed, 
giving their patient attendance while the city chari* 
ties were inquired into — neither keeping out of the 
way while»the matters which they understood best 
and took most interest in, were discussed — ^nor invi- 
diously throwing obstacles in the way of the investi-* 
gation — ^nor coming out with retrospective censures 
when the proceedings were at an end. But there 
were others on the committee, in whose hands the 
cause of learning seems to me to have been almost 
as safe as in those of tiie right honourable gentleman 
himself, who will suffer no one else to touch a col* 
lege or a schooL What does he think of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, of Sir James Mackintosh, of Mr. Frederick 
Douglas, of Mr. William Lamb, of Mr. Wilberforce, 
of Mr. John Smythe, the member for Cambridge 
university? And how happens he, in his much 
meditated lecture of this mght, to have overlooked 
all these names, in order to represent the great es« 
tablishments of education as left to the protection of 
three aldermen ? But if a sufficient proportion of 
such members was not named upon the committee, 
whose fault was that ? Did I ever throw the . least 
impedimeitf in ike way of increasing its numbers, 
even when I might Xnivk the committee was be* 
coming unwieldy from being too numerous ? What 
gentleman ever asked to be added, whom I did not 
move for upioa the spot ? Whose ncmiination did I 
ever expose? Did I not myself propose in the 
course of the inquiry, from time to time, seven or 
eight names, beside those I have now mentioaed ; 
and all of them ministerial members ? I may mear 
B2 
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tion Sir James Graham, when the St. Bees* affidr 
was to be examined, because he was intimately con-* 
nected with the Lowther family and estates — the 
Lord Advocate, Lord Binning, Mr. Hunter Blair, Mr.. 
William Douglas, and Mr. Boswell, when the in- 
struction was added as to Scotland ; and all these 
members took part of course in the other inquiries, 
as well as during the single half hour devoted to the 
Scotch part of the subject. If the right honourable 
gentleman had desired to add any other names, does, 
any one for a moment suppose that it would have 
been objected to ? Can ne himself really believe 
that I should not have been glad to adopt any such 
proposition ? Why did he not come forward with it 
at tne right time ? Why not ask to be put on the 
committee hfmself ? A single word^ a hint would 
have sufficed, as he well knew. He must have 
known that he and as many of his friends as he might 
choose, would at once have been added. Then why 
did he not pursue so obvious a course at a time when 
he appears to have heard of nothing from day to dsj 
but the inroads made upon the universities ? It is 
miffhty well for hitn to complain now of those at- 
tacks' as something worse than sacrilege, for the 
purpose of aiding in thi» house the invidious and ig- 
norant chimours raised out of doors. But where 
was he all the while the deedis of violence were do- 
ing, and before they were consummated ? Then 
was the time to have come down, protesting, and 
declaring, and imploring. But no-^-he saw Oxford 
menaced--«Cambridge invaded — Eton msulted— ► 
Winchester sacked — «nd still he made no move^ 
The immiifient peril even of his own ahna mater 
could not draw a word ftom her son and representa- 
tive ; he left her with the rest to be defended from 
ijjxe outrages of a revolutionary committe6> by the 
prowess of the worthy and Iloratian members for 
the city. 
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So much for the construction of the education 
committee. It is now fit that we see what was. its 
conduct when its operations commenced. But here 
I must again ccypaplain of the unfair time and man* 
ner of the attack I am left ahnost alone to defend 
the committee. As far as argument goes, I perhaps 
have no great right to complain of this ; for it may 
be said that it is my duty to be master of the sul)- 
ject. But is it nothing to be left without witnesses 
to my statements of fact ? The worst insinuations 
are nung out, the most unfounded statements are 
made, respecting what passed in the committee. Is 
it nothing to stand here deprived of the testimony 
which every one of my colleagues would have been 
ready to bear in my favour had they been present, 
and which all of them would, I well know^ have 
hurried to their places for the purpose of bearings 
had they suspected that an attack would have been 
made, of which no mortal could possibly have dream* 
ed ? Nevertheless, without the benefit of such irre- 
fragable evidence, and at a distance, from every docu* 
ment and note which can serve to assist my recoUec* 
tion, and without a moment's notice to turn over in 
my mind the various details over which the right 
honourable gentleman has been poring, I cannot tell 
how long, or with what helps, I find myself suddenly 
dragged into the discussion of all that passed in the 
committee from its appointment in 1816 to its disso- 
lution at the end of the last parliament. But I do 
not in any way i^rink from the task. I shall leave 
no one remark of the riffht honourable gentleman 
unanswered. I trust to me indulgence of the house 
in permittinc me to follow him thus closely ; for it 
must be evident to all that the office conferred upon 
me is not of my seeking ;■ and I again put my case 
upon this issue, that the right honourable gentleman 
is utterly wrong in every tittle of his accusations, and 
that I am myself content to have it said I have done 
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nothing, if I shall not succeed in proving him to be 
wrong in all. But he said, and repeatedly said, that 
he preferred no charge. Far be it from nim to im« 
pate any impropriety ; for his part, he blamed no 
one in any respect He was the last man in the 
world to make peisonal allusions. He accuse or 
attack any body ! Not he, indeed — ^nothing of the 
kind ; and many were the changes he rung on these 
disclaimers, all through his speech, or rather through 
a large portion of it ; for they were sown thicldy 
among insinuations, and charges, and personalities 
as thickly sown. Each succeeding accusation was 
prefaced and concluded by some i^uch denial of all 
mtention to accuse any body of anything ; and the 
speech was wholly made up of inyective, save and 
except the parts devoted to diose denials of any 
design to invei^. But what signify such special 
disclaimers in a harangue which, from beginnmg to 
end, was one undisguised chain of inculpation ? Or 
whom did he think he had to deal with that was 
likely to regard the parentheses only and overlook 
tibe substantial members of the discourse among 
which they were interjected ? For my part, I must 
view all those candid professions as mere surplusage^ 
and pass them over as wholly immaterial to the body 
of the charges into which they were so lamely and 
so uselessly introduced. 

In this spirit, the right honourable gentleman said 
he would not affinn- that the committee had acted 
WTon^, but he would assert the necessity of watch* 
ing with ffreat strictness all recommendations coming 
from sucn committees, and of scrutinizing all mea- 
sures grounded upon their advice ; in illustration of 
which position he refeirred to the clause in the 
wiginal act giving die commissioners powers to 
compel disclosures by impisoning refractory* wit- 
nesses. Now, a more infelicitous instance of his 
maxim he coidd not have given than this ; for it 
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does SO happen, that the clause which he read with 
so much pomp and circumstance was no invention 
of the committee, and originated in no recommenda- 
tion of theirs, but was copied from another act of 
parliament, the handiwork of a ministry to which 
almost all the right honourable gentleman's friends 
belonged ;* and it formed a distinguishing feature of 
the most remarkable act by far of that administration. 
I beg leave to refer him to those around him, for 
a more detailed account of its merits, and sKall con- 
tent myself with reading the words of the statute, 
in order to show how literally the clause was copied 
from the one act into the other bill. [Mr. B. here 
read the section in question <is it stands in the act 
for appointing commissioners of naval inquiry, 
1802.] This provision, however, brought forward 
by Lord Sidmouth, and supported by all his col- 
leagues, is now an object of imspeakable alarm to the 
ri^t honourable gentleman, who shows such a true 
regard for the liberty of the subject as is really 
touching, though not very happily timed ; for all this 
noise is made about a clause wnich never passed, 
and yet its rejection was not even in the least degree 
owing to the right honourable gentleman, greatly as 
he dreaded such a provision ; is^tal as he deemed it 
to all the rights of property ; and hostile as he held 
it to every principle of the constitution ; it might 
have been the law of the land at this day for any- 
thing he ever did or said while the hill of 1818 was 
in the house, and the dreaded provision under dis- 
cussion. Till this hour he never opened his mouth 
upon the subject. Very different indeed was the 
conduct of the member for Liverpool,t whose manly 
and consistent demeanour it is impossible not to 
praise as often as it is mentioned, even at the risk 
of repeating the same expressions as have been al- 

* Messrs. Yansittart, Bragge, Bathurst^ Lord Castlereagh, &c. 
i Mr. CaniuDg. 
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ready applied to it ; but when a person acts again 
and again in the same laudable manner, the conse*' 
quence is, that the example he sets draws forth a 
reiteration of the same commendations. He object- 
ed to the clause from the first, not as coming Irom 
the committee, but upon the ground on which he 
had originally resisted it wim great ener^ and 
ability, though without success, when Lora Sid- 
mouth, or rather Lord St. Vincent, for the measure 
was his, introduced it into the naval inquiry bill- 
He did not lie by until the eleventh hour, or rather 
until the work was done, and nothing remained but 
to carp and cavil. He did not keep up his objec- 
tions, or leave others to urge them, and a year after 
the measures objected to had prevailed, and done all 
the mischief they ever could do, come forth with a 
solemn denunciation of mischievous intentions^ which 
he had done nothing to frustrate or oppose before 
they were carried into effect. Those parts of the 
naval inquiry bill which he disapproved, he openly 
and fairly resisted, and at the time when his opposi- 
tion mi^t be effectual ; and if there were parts of 
which he had not then expressed his dislike or his 
doubts, he at least did not now, after the bill had 
passed into a law, and the commission which it 
created had been a year at work, rise up and pro- 
nounce a sentence against them. 

The grand charge against the committee is their 
examining into the colleges and public schools. 
We have been attacked as if we had run a muck 
indiscriminately at all the seats of learning in the 
land. The prominent part of this charge is, our 
having dared to call before us the master and senior 
fellows of St. John's, who are described as having 
been sent for abruptly to disclose the mysteries of 
thek house, and treated rudely in the examination. 
Every part of the accusation is unfounded. The 
facts as they really stand are these : — ^Pocklington 
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school^ in Yorkshire, had long been the scene of 
great and most notorious abuse, and the committee 
were desirous of inquiring into it. It appears that 
the master of St. John's is the visiter of the school, 
and that he had recently exercised his office (though 
for the first time, it maybe remarked), by twice 
sending the senior fellows there ,to inquire and re- 
port. They had but just returned from the second 
of these missions, ana the master himself had been 
widi them. The propriety of at once examining 
these learned and respectable persons themselves, 
both as to the nature of the endowment, and the re* 
suit of their own inquiry, is obvious. It was both 
more fair toward them, and more expedient for the 
investigation, than to seek for information from less 
authentic quarters. But there is no pleasing some 
folks in the mode of proceeding, except perhaps by 
doing nothing at all. If the principals are called, 
it is denounced as an outrage upon the heads of 
houses, who are pathetically described as dragged 
before an inquisitorial conmiittee ; if the schoolmas- 
ters or the neighbom's alone are summoned, the 
evidence is decried as drawn from imperfect, or 
partial, or tainted sources. Well, the master and 
fellows were examined ; but I positively deny that 
any discourtesy was practised toward them by my- 
self, or by any member of the committee, as far as 
my recollection serves me. In the course of a long 
examination, in which a number of persons bore a 
part, it is impossible for me .to remember every 
question put, or remark made, any more than I can 
be answerable for each interrogatory that appears 
on the minutes, though I have repeatedly seen my- 
self made responsible for parts of the investigation 
in which I have never interfered at all, either by 
bringing forward the case, or asking any of the 
questions. But I repeat, that I have no recollection 
of any one thing having passed which can be repre- 
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sented as deviating froni CdUrtesy toward any wit* 
ness, either in the substance or in thd manner of the 
examination. Persons who hastily read the evi-^ 
dence, have mistaken for a sifting cross-texamina-" 
tion of Dr. Wood, what is in reality only a repeti- 
tion of questions, made (and acknowledged by 
himself at the time to be so) for the purpose of ena- 
bling him to give a more explicit contradiction to 
reports, vety prevalent, respecting certain fellow- 
ships of his college. But I appeal to the members 
of the committee who assisted at the examination, 
if atiy mre present, whether he or any other witness 
had a right to complain of my conduct in the chair. 
I have accidentally heard of ample testimony having 
been borne to my demeanour, by a most respectable 
gentleman, wholly unknown to me, and in politics 
constantly opposed to me.* A friend of his from 
the north, having seen the falsehoods so boldly and 
so industriously propagated respecting me, and 
being, from his knowledge of my habits, somewhat 
surprised at finding how violent and rude an inquisi- 
tor I had all of a sudden become, not unnaturally 
asked Mr. Sheldon if it really was so ; but he has 
been much relieved by finding that gentleman ex- 
press hi-s great astonishment at the imputation, from 
having been himself present at the investigation, as 
■a member. But I must protest against this novel 
method of imputing all that is done in the commit- 
tee, and recorded in its minutes, to the chairman. 
The riffht honourable geiitleman has acutely and 
learnedly classified the members of it into various 
divisions or squads as he terms them. The ma- 
jority of those who gave their attendance were not 
my poUtical fiiends, but his own. Some were of a 
third party^*-some had leanings — some were of no 
party at all« As soon as a case was entered upon» 

«Mr. SfaeMon. 
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or a witoess called, llie members of both sides, or 
rather of all the five sides, plied him with questions, 
some more some less regular and judicu>us. It was 
impossible to prevent or control all dieir observa** 
tions. Am I, then, to be answerable for the sins, 
not only of myself and my friends, but of all the 
rest ? Am I chargeable with the irreralarities of 
all the 8quads-*-^)f whatever might be done by this 
motley committee^ this pentagonal body, in the 
course of a long and animated proceeding ? 

But to return to the specific accusations. The 
right honourable gentleman was pleased with even 
unusual solemnity to attack — ^I ought perhaps rather 
to say, repnmand-*^U8 for what he termed tne disre* 
gaxdmg the obligations of the Winchester oa^, 
compeuing the fdlows to produce the statutes which 
they had sworn to conceal, and then publishing 
these arcana to the world. The right honourable 
gentleman should have learnt the ease better before 
he set to getting up his lecture* If it did not suit 
him to attend the committee, he should have in£Mrm^ 
ed himself, at least, of the elements, the mere a, b, 
c, of |he controversy, before he ventured to take a 
part in it — ^a part, too, evidently intended to be so 
very prominent. The Winchester statutes were 
never published at all— ^never— and purposely, be- 
cause, on account of the oath, it im^t oe deemed 
objectionable to publish them, or disclose more of 
their contents than was absolutely necessary for the 
investigation. The right honourable gentleman was 
thinking of the Eton statutes ; but then there was 
no oath at all pleaded in the Eton case — ^and, indeed, 
none existed to plead. This might be enough to 
show the candour, or let it only be called the ac- 
curacy, of the ri^ht honourable gentleman, and his 
qualification to join in this discussion with so author- 
itative an air and tone. It mi^ht be a caution to 
people before they b^m lecturing, to learn a Uttle* 

Vol. XL— C 
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But the whole accusation about the Winchester oalfa 
was equally founded in a gross ignorance of what 
has really passed, and an entire disregard of the; 
established law of parUament. Surely the right 
honourable gentleman has never taken the tremble 
to read the oath which he gravely charges the com- 
mittee with forcing the fellows to violate. Had it 
contained no saving clause, still the committee had 
an unquestionable right to disregard it, and compel 
those who had taken it, to produce their statutes. 
No such oath is in law binding, or can stop the 
course of justice, in the lowest tribunal known in 
&is country. Far less can it be obligatory on 
persons under examination before the house of 
commons. But it happens that there is an exception 
in the oath, and a pretty large one ; and one too^ 
which has been very Uberally acted upon by those 
who took it. They swore not to reveal — "nisi 
quadem necessitate cogente, vel utilitate suadente," 
— ^and the oath adds, that they were themselves to 
be the judges of both the necessity and the utility. 
How have they acted upon this ? It appears from 
their own statements to the committee, that as often 
as any end whatever was to be served for the col- 
lege, they produced their statutes vrith all freedom, 
and made tnem as pubUc as the occasion required. 
They exhibited them in all suits in courts of law 
— ^they laid them before courts of equity— they gave 
them in the whole, or by piecemeal, to their solicitors 
and counsel, in discussions before the visiter ; and 
when it was deemed expedient for their interests to 
have reports of those proceedings published in pam- 
phlets, they allowed large extracts of those most 
secret and mysterious documents to be printed ; and 
Mr. WiUiams, the barrister, one of their counsel, 
and one of their own body, who has taken the oath 
himself, told the committee that he had, in publish- 
ing a report of one case, inserted part of the statutes 
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in it, and not only those sections which had been 
used at the trial, but other passages, which he.print^ 
ed in a note, for the farther illustration of the W inton 
argument. I have no manner of doubt, that this use 
of the statutes by my learned friend, comes strictly 
within the letter of the salvo in the oath ; because I 
am sure the pamphlet, if not required by some 
necessity, was very likely to prove of great utility. 
But then, what could be more absurd than to set up 
such an oath so much limited by exceptions and so 
little observed in practice, as a bar to the jurisdiction 
of the house of commons ? What more ridiculous, 
than to fancy that it prohibited the production of 
those statutes, even according to the strict letter, in 
the course of their lawful investigation ? They 
have not been called for rashly, or peremptorily, or 
without the fullest deliberation, and the most careful 
examination of the scruples which might arise from 
the oath. All that comd be urged by those who 
had taken it, was fully heard from themselves ; and 
after maturely weighing it all, the committee came 
to the only decision which they could give vdthout 
at once abandoning the whole rights of the commons, 
and overturning every thins like the law and the 
privileges of parliament. But in the exercise of 
their cuscretion, though the right was undeniable, 
they have limited the exercise of it by the exigency 
of the occasion, and have refrained from printing the 
statutes in their minutes. With respect to the Eton 
statutes, the case was different. There no oath in* 
terfered, and they were ordered to be printed, as well 
as those of Trinity and St. John's ; that in case there 
be in practice any deviations from them, it may be 
observed, whether they are all such as change of 
circumstances warrants, or even mcdies an improve- 
ment. But the right honourable gentleman find^ 
out, or somebody tells . him of a 'marginal note in 
the Museum copy of the Eton book, and which, ^ it 
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tcemSf has been printed with the rest of the rnann* 
script. ' Of the existence of that note^ I positirdy 
assert, I was unaware till I heard it read now. it 
had entirely escaped me ; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that I disapprove of its having been print- 
ed. But it was reserved for the peculiar spint and 
temper in which this controversy has been carried 
on, to pick out a little typographical oversight in a 
volume of many hundred pages, and charge it upon 
the chairman of a committee, who must indeed be 
endued vrith otnmscience, as well as .excessive 
industry, to prevent all such accidents from happen*^ 
mg. 

I beg pardon of the house for all the particulars 
into which I am forced to enter, but I lauier apolo- 
gize for the right honourable gentleman than for 
myself; I stand far less in need of such indulgence. 
A very serious and alarming change followed next 
—that of prolonging the operations of the commit- 
tee after the dissolution ; continuing, as it were, the 
noxious existence of that hated monster, after the 
period of its fate had arrived. It seems that, 
marvellous to relate, at the distance of one whole 
month from the end of the session, a circular is 
found, signed by a clerk of the house, who had 
been clerK to the committee, and, yet more prodi- 

S'ous to tell, sent free through the post-office, 
ow, I give up the whole defence, if this, which is 
attacked as a dangerous innovation, is not found to 
be the uniform practice of every committee, in every 
session, and absolutely necessary to the expediting 
of die public business ;-^if what the bouse is 
warned against as alarming and strange, and lead- 
ing no one can say to what consequences, has not 
been ccmstantly ancl most notoriously done, frx)m all 
time down to the present day. Let but one session 
of parliament be shown, in which any such inquiries 
were going on to ihe end of die sitting, and in 
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'which the prorogation prevented the work of digest- 
ing and correcting from proceeding, juid I am wSling 
to stand convicted of having introduced a new 
practice — a great improvement in the method of 
carrying on such inquiries,' In fact, the question 
will not admit of any doubt. Every one knows that, 
long after the end of each session, the reports and 
other papers of that session are printed or circula- 
ted, and many of them finished. And there is not 
in this respect the smallest difference between the 
end of a parliament and of a session, or between 
one kind of work upon the papers and another. 
JBut for such a convenient irregularity, the pailia* 
mentary business would be suddenly stopped by 
•each prorogation; nothing would be done tiU next 
year, and then a mass of matter would be poured at 
once upon the house, the officers of the house, and 
the public, which never, by possibility, could be 
turned to any account, if it ever could be done, be- 
«ide the necessary suspension of the new business, 
in order to finish the digesting of the old. The 
iright honourable pntleman, if ne had been at all 
acquainted with the practice of parliament in the 
hest times, and under the sanction of the highest au* 
thorities, could never have brought forward such a 
charge ; and if he was so miserably ill-informed on 
these . matters, and gathered his notions of parlia- 
mentary usage from persons who knew, who could 
know, nothing whatever about it, what business had 
he, upon no better foundation than his own igno- 
rance and theirs, to rear up the presumption with 
which he brought forward his accusations ? Take 
the plan of the right honourable gentleman and his 
instructions — adopt his new law of parUament — ^let 
the close of each session not only stop short every 
investigation in which the committees are engagedf, 
but stay all steps toward preparing for the use of 
the house the results alreaay obtained from inquiry 
C3 
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-"---and the necessary ccmsequence must be, that not 
a tittle of the matter required for deliberati(xi can 
be arranged or distributed, until, at length, the next 
session sees the house oyerwhelmed with such a 
mass of papers as must defy all reading, arranging, 
mr understanding. But I had well ni^ forgotten 
the dreadful circumstance, the ground of so much 
amazement and protestation, that the circular of 
July was despatched in a cover signed by Mr« Free- 
ling, and went free from postage ; for tnis extraor- 
dinary natural appearance, the right honourable 
gentleman can by no means acdount. I wonder, in 
my turn, that a theory for explaining it should not 
have presented itself to a person who deems so 
highly of his own learning. It might have struck 
him tnat there was no other means of sending let- 
ters post-free, and that the post-K^ce having re* 
G*iv^ instructions to forwara the other eircuhrs 
und^ Covers signed by Mr. Freeling, the same 
covers were naturally enough used upon this occa- 
sion also. 

But I am fated, it seems, to answer for another 
circular letter, written still lon^ after the dissdu* 
tion, even in the present session, to the parochial 
clergy ; and that letter is represented by the right 
hoiMurable gentleman as tending to deceive those 
to whom it is aiklressed, into a belief that the edu-^ 
cation committee is still in being, and that the 
application is made und^ its autlK>rity. Unfortu*' 
nately for the rij^t honaurable gendeman, the letter 
in questicm was only resolved upon after the utmost 
ch^beration, and was then worded with very great 
care, to avoid all possibitity of misconstruction. I 
was "well aware, when diat letter was sent, what- 
ofer I might have been before^ of the endless 
iraiiety of iinM^paant insinuation, and foul and wicked 
miscepresentation to whidh any man exposed him- 
oetf, who w6Xed for the benefit <tf the poor, with dia- 
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interested motives, and who, without fear erf obloquy, 
-exposed the hidden mysteries of abuse. I slowly 
and reluctantly determined upon issuing that circu- 
iar. I had before been obliged, in my official capa- 
city, to give much trouble to the clergy, I mean the 
resident parish working clergy, the honedt and pious 
men who, for a very moderate recompense, dis- 
char^ most important and laborious duties, to their 
own unmortal honour, and the imspeakable benefit 
of their fellow-creatures. Their conduct through- 
out the whole of this inquiry has been far, very far 
-above my praise ; yet still I entreat them to accept 
•so humble a tribute to their great merits, for their 
honest zeal, their unwearied benevolence, their 
pioi^ care of the best interests of their flocks, 
shown forth in their imiversal anxiety to promote 
the great objects of the committee — ^the education 
of idl the poor. I was most unwilling to press 
harder than was absolutely necessary upon* such 
willing fellow-labourers, and therefore delayed send- 
ing the circular in question, which has for its object 
to obtain the same information as to miendowed 
schools, as the former letter had procured respect- 
ing endowments. The first letter had been des- 
patched at a time when the bill was expected to 
pass with a clause requiring the commissioners to 
examine the state of oducation generally, as well as 
the abuse of charities ; it was merefore prmcipa% 
•calculated to obtain such infcmnaticHi respecting en- 
dowments, as might serve to direct the mquiries of 
the board. When that clause was, with others, 
struck out, the returns became the only source from 
whence the general information respecting the state 
of public education could be obtained. It was 
therefore most desirable to supply the defects in 
these, as far as regarded the unendowed schools. 
Yet, as a considerable proportion of the returns to 
the origmal circular has, wrough the praiseworthy 
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zeal of their reyerend authors, afforded the informal 
tion required, I for a considerable time indulged a 
hojye, that a sufficient number might be found upon 
which to form an estimate of the average for the 
whole country, and thus to preclude the necessity 
which I so greatly desired to avoid, of giving the 
-clergy farther trouble. With this view, and beside 
long and repeated consideration of the details by 
myself, I consulted professional gentlemen skilled 
in calculation ; and it was not until it appeared im- 
possible to trust the averages obtained from the full 
returns, that I reluctantly had recourse to the circu- 
lar in question. There are living witnesses, per- 
haps not very far distant, to the repugnance which 
I ieli to taking this stej) — ^not indeed through any 
apprehension of incurring the right honourable 
gentleman's displeasure (which never once crossed 
my mind, and if it had, would have left a very slight 
impression), but from tenderness toward those most 
excellent persons upon whom it was to impose a 
new task. When I resolved upon issuing it, I 
weighed the terms of it with extreme care, to guard 
against the very imputation flung out by the right 
honourable gentleman, of usurping an authority^ 
with which I was no longer vested ; not that I felt 
this at all needful, were I to be judged only by those 
who know me ; not that I should, oefore the com- 
mencement of this controversy, have thought such 
a precaution necessary, even to prevent misconcep- 
tion in the world at large, for I hid yet to learn the 
risks which a man's character runs, for merely 
employing himself in the disinterested woric of be- 
friending the poor ; but the circular was written 
when I was made aware of this danger ; and I 
studied (in vain as it now seems) to guard against 
misrepresentations, which I foresaw would be at- 
tempted, to describe all I did as encroachment and 
usurpation. In the simplicity of my heart, I ima^ 
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fined I had succeeded. This night has shown me 
ow meanly I estimated the inventive subtlety, and 
the unconquerable pertinacity, of polemical malice. 
For they in whose hands the right honourable 
gentleman is an instrument of aggression (perhaps 
more accommodating than powernu), have discover- 
ed that the language of the letter was that of as- 
sumed official authority. It alluded to inquiries 
going on with respect to public education; and 
were not such inquiries in progress when I had laid 
reports respecting them on the table, given notice 
01 a measure to be brought forward, and informed 
the house that the digest of the returns was pre- 
paring, and would be printed from time to time ? 
But could the most defective understanding of the 
person least acquainted with parliamentary proceed- 
mgs, suppose tnat a letter was officially vnritten by 
a chairman of a committee, in which the writer be- 
gins with saying that he should consider it as a 
Favour if the person addressed could conveniently 
give him certain information, and concludes with 
begging him to date his answer, if he should be 
kind enough to oblige him vrith one ? Is that the 
style of officisd letters — of requisitions and precepts 
from chairmen of committees ? The first circmar 
from myself as chairman had been differently word- 
ed. "I have to require that you will return 
answers to the following queries." And the differ- 
ence in style was perceivable by every person who 
received the second letter ; for every one had pre- 
viously received the first, and the second expressly 
referred to it. Indeed, with the inconsistency which 
has marked every step of die adversaries of edu- 
cation, this first circular has also been attacked — ^it 
was said to be uncourteous and peremptory — and 
there was a doubt expressed of the committee^s au- 
thority to issue it. As for the style, it was less 
peremptory than the established form of an order 
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for die production of a paper, or attendance of a 
witness. That form begins, " It is ordered that A, 
B," &c. The circular began, " I have to require,'* 
&c. As to the right of demanding answers — any 
doubt of it was bottomed in the grossest ignorance, 
and the most childish inattention to the shape of the 
proceeding. The committee had a right by their 
instructions to send for all persons, papers, and re- 
coids. They might have summoned the clergy to 
Westminster to be examined. Was it not a relax- 
ation of this right, to allow them at their own homes 
to answer the circular queries ? I do not impute 
all this wretched blundering to the right honourable 
gentleman. His objections could not have origi- 
nated within these walls. They must have been 
githered from some coarse manufactory abroad, 
ut he should have been far above suffering any 
designing or bigoted persons from getting posses- 
sion of him, and persuading him in so great a mat- 
ter. This good work I trust will not be impeded 
by what has passed this day, though. I doubt not 
there are some persons out doors who indulge hopes 
that it may. I shall, for my part, persevere. I am 
beset and attacked at every step, as if I was pursu- 
ing some object of personal advantage or aggran- 
dizement, and as if the enemies of tne cause sup- 
posed that a person, giving up his days and nights 
to such a work, must needs have some bad purpose 
to serve. But I shall leave it to time and the con- 
tempt of the community, to cure men of such absurd 
prejudices, which I assure you give me no sort of 
angry feeling, and only move my pity. 

The last charge preferred by the right honourable 
gentleman is of a singular description. It is not for 
anything which I have either done or left imdone in 
the committee, nor indeed for any substantive part 
erf my conduct at all, either in or out of parliament ; 
but it seems I have, in my letter to Sir S« RpmiUy, 
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taken credit for not doing soniething, which if I had 
done,. I would, in the right honourable gentleman's 
opinion, have been guilty of a breach of duty as chair- 
man. Perhaps I ought to be sufficiently well pleased 
to find the gentleman and his instigators reduced to 
such flimsy accusations as this, which, if well found- 
ed, is really no very mighty matter. But it happens 
to be, like all the rest, quite groundless. I do not 
exactly recollect the words used by me ; I have not 
of late been so conversant with my ovni writings^ 
as the right honourable gentleman seems to be ; who, 
I am sorry to see, has thrown away much valuable 
time upon what I fear he may find an unprofitable 
study, at the best, but the more especially, if he did 
not comprehend what he read. I shall, however, take 
the quotation as given by him — ^and to what does it 
amount ? Only that, in order to prove how litde 
truth there was in the charge so often reiterated, 
from the first day of these discussions to the present, 
of my having been actuated by party views in the 
committee, I cited the known fact of my having re- 
fused my partisans in the north access to the evi« 
dence respecting St. Bees' school ? But how could 
I have granted this access, asks the right honourable 
gentleman, without betraying my trust as chairman ? 
why, in various ways. What was there to prevent 
me from lending my own notes ? What to keep me 
from communicating any private copies I might have 
of the printed and unpublished evidence ? Then, 
who ever before questioned the right of a chairman 
to regulate the manner and time of printing and cir- 
culating the minutes of a committee ? I have known 
recent instances of notes being used for j[)rivate pur- 
poses by warm friends of the right honourable gen- 
tleman, although the chairman of the committee had 
joined with the speaker in impounding them to pre- 
vent publication. They have been published to the 
injury of every individual, for whose protection the 
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original minutes were impounded. Of such conduct, 
indeed, I greatly disapprove* For me to have 
conununicated my notes, or to have allowed the 
publication of the report some weeks sooner, woidd 
clearly have been no such impropriety ; yet still I 
deem that it would have been blameable, because 
it would have been perverting to party purposes an 
inquiry that should be kept free nrom sdl such con- 
nexion. And therefore it was, that I abstained from 
it ; nay, interposed to prevent it. I did so, because 
I deemed that it would have been improper ; and the 
right honourable gentleman sagaciously answers, 
^^ Had you done so, it would have been an im- 
propriety." There I leave him and his ingenious 
and subtle instructers* 

In conclusion, I must apologize for the time 
which I have been obliged to occupy in the defence 
of myself and my colleagues. As far as regards our 
cause, we have much reason to complain of being 
taken unawares; but the house, too, has been a 
sufferer, in bebg compelled to hear a statement 
not only inadequate to the greatness of the occa- 
sion, but necessarily rendered proUx by the sud- 
denness of the demand which has imperiously, 
though most unexpectedly, called it fortL It is 
a satisfaction to me, that, how defective soever 
in other respects, I at least believe it to have 
been full, and to have honestly met each individual 
part of , the accusation. In casting my eye back 
upon the large space over which I have travelled, I 
can descry nothing that I have left untouched. I 
rather fear I may be blamed for stopping to take 
notice of some things which merited none; But I 
deem this the safer side on which to err, as being 
made aware by experience of the shifts and devices 
to which malignity has recourse. If I have passed 
anything — ^if it shoufd be found, on farther reflec- 
tion, that there is a single point overlooked by me— * 
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I beg to be instantly informed of it, and I pledge 
myself to take the earliest opportunity which the 
forms or the kind indulgence of the house affords, of 
supplying the omission. I have not shrunk from 
the fullest inquiry, in circumstances which gave me 
a very fair ffround for demanding some delay ; and I 
still court the most unsparinff investigation of every 
part of my conduct in the cnair of the committee, 
and of every single incident that has happened in the 
course of our v^ole proceedings.* 

* The preservation of this speech is owing to an accident. A 
gentleman at the bar, wKo had taken much interest in the progress 
of the bill, having the intention of editing Duke's work on Charita- 
ble Uses, happened to be in the gallery, and took a very full note of 
the debate ; from which and some farther notes kept by Mr. Broug- 
ham, and from some others which have since been obtained, the 
speech was corrected for Hansard*s Debates, then edited by Mr. 
Wright ; and from that it is now printed* with only the change of 
the person and tense,^ and one or two verbal alterations, founded on 
notes made at the time. The newspapers, for some days before this 
debate took place, had refrained from reporting Mr. Brougham's 
speeches, in consequence, as it is said, of some offence given by 
him to a reporter, m the form of words used in referring to him ; 
and by no means from the course taken by Mr. Brougham, for 
it appears from the Debates (Hansard, vol. zl. 1174), that he took 
a very decided part in the gentleman's favour, when the question of 
his committal to Newgate was discussed, strongly and successfully 
opposing that proceeding. He was a person of great merit and ac- 
complishments, as afterward appeared. It appears from the De- 
bates, that Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. J. Smith, and 
other members of the education committee, confirmed Mr. Broug- 
ham's statements of fact. 
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My Lords, — The part which I had the honour to 
bear last summer in this house, when the commons 
sent up those ill-fated resolutions to which I trace the 
whole of the present disasters, impels me to present 
myself thus early, and to obtrude upon your lord- 
ships my sentiments regarding the important ques- 
tion before you. And, my lords, I wish that, in 
following my noble friend over the ground which he 
has just troaden, I could confine myself to the space 
he has travelled 0Ter» without trespassing upon other 
more deUcate parts of it. But it never seems to 
have struck him that when a minister of the crown 
comes to parliament vnth a proposition, not merely 
such as tne address contains, but such as we are 
warned is to follow swiftly upon the address — a de- 
mand of extraordinary aid for the executive govern- 
ment — ^measures of a high prerogative and unconsti- 
tutional kind — it never has struck him, that the 
minister who resorts to parliament for the help of 
its extreme powers^ in applying remedies of the last 
description — has somethmg more to do than merely 
to ask for those remedies and show their necessity 
— that be has to explain whence the necessity arises ; 
to defend the conduct which has led to this crisis in 
our affairs ; to repel from himself and the ministry 
whereof he is parcel, the charge of having brought 
the colonial empire committed to his care into such 
a state, that we are assembled at this unwonted 
D2 
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season for the purpose of quelling a rebellion in the 
principal settlement of the crown, preventing, if we 
can, the recurrence of disaffection, and suspending the 
free constitution of the province, in order to secure 
its peace. Are these every-day occurrences ? Are 
revolt and civil war of such an ordinary aspect that 
they pass over us like a sununer's cloud and be re- 
garded not ? Are the demands of despotic power 
by the crown, and the suspension of the whole liber- 
ties of the subject, mere matters of course in the 
conduct of parliamentary business ? Are such de- 
mands as these to be granted the instant they are 
made, without any question asked — without one 
word said upon the antecedent parts of the novel 
«uid portentous case — ^without any attempt whatever 
to explain or to defend the malacunimstration which 
has terminated in the necessity of those demands — 
without even one allusion to the obvious questions- 
— ^wfeo caused this disastrous state of things ? whose 
hxM is it that such powers are become requisite ? 
whose misconduct caused the rebellion to burst forth ? 
whose neglect of all timely precautions fostered dis- 
content tiff it ripened into disaffection? whose impoli^ 
tic counsels first stirred up that discord ? and whose 
misjroplication of the national resources fanned the 
disaffection into a flame 1 Yet, strange to tell ! look- 
ing frdm the beginning to the end of my noble friend's 
statement, distmct and lucid as it was, to this hour 
I cannot descry one explanation offered — one justi- 
fication attempted-^one position taken or defended 
with the desi^ of protecting himself against the 
charges which have rung all over the country for 
weeks, from one end of it to the other, and all pointed 
against him and his colleagues in the service of the 
crown ! But, my lords, I cannot so consent to aban- 
don my duty, as to pass tbis matter thus over. I 
feel myself bound to enter troon the subject of these 
duuTges at once. I cannot toUow the colonial min- 
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ister in the course which he has found it convenient 
to take of flying away from the real matter in dis- 
cussion, or allow him to* claim the extraoxdtnary and 
unconstitutional powera which he asks, as if he were 
discharging 8on\e common duty of mere official 
routine — ^moving for yearly returns— laying sessional 
papers before the house*— or calling for a vote to sup- 
ply the yearly expenses of his department in the 
ordinary circumstances of tranquil times. There 
was, indeed, one remark made by him that might 
seem an exception to the account I have g^iven of 
his speech. He attempted some defence against the 
great a^id leading accusation of having sent over the 
oflfensive resolutions, and providing no force to sup- 
port them. But I shall presently show your lord- 
ships that the explanation he gave made his case 
much worse, and that he left the charge more grav^ 
and formidable, if possible, than he found it. 

I wiU now come to the course of his proceedings 
at large, and first of all to the interval alluded to by 
the nofaie baron opposite* when we last met — ^the 
period which elapsed between the despatch of the 
dOth of November, 1836, promising instructions to 
the governor of Canada, and the 11th of March, 
1837^ the date of the next despatch. It is not true, 
says the noble lord, that near four months elapsed 
between the promise and the non-performance, (for 
the despatch of March gives no instructions ;) a small 
interval only occurred ; a letter was written about 
the middle of February, but it was private, and can- 
not regularly be produced or even alluded to, says 
the noble lord. A shorter production than that of 
March-*-«horter in point of physical dimensions, for 
one falling shorter of its purpose there could as- 
suredly not be-*-bpt mathematically smaller. 

Lord Glbnklg. — I beg pardon ; I did not say a 
shorter despatch. 

* Lotd Ellenborotrgh. 
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Lord Brougham. — Really then, I must say, this 
is the most extraordinary mode of selecting papers 
for the information of the parliament, or the excidpar 
tion of the ministers, that in my whole life I ever 
heard of. The despatch of March, which is of no 
value whatever, which tells absolutely nothing,, is 
produced. The despatch of July, which may iS of 
some value, and may tell sometmng, (I cannot know 
that it does till I see it,) is withheld. Why is it hot 
here with the other I My noble friend aflSrms,.that 
it has something in it ; at any rate that it is long ; 
and he is exceeding wroth with me for curtaiUng it 
of its fair proportions. Anxious, like a good pasent, 
for the credit of his offspring, he extols its size, with- 
out however letting his natural partiality carry him 
the length of asserting that its value is in proportion 
to its bulk. Nevertheless, I will, if he pleases, as- 
sume it to be so. I will suppose that instead of 
containing nothing, like its predecessor of November 
and its successor of Marcn, and indeed, that long 
train of phantom letters which followed each other, 
" stretching out to the crack of doom," it really told 
the provincial governor something of the intentions 
of the ministry, something of the course he was to 
pursue ; — then, I ask, why we have it not pcoduced, 
that we too may know what that sometbii)^ was 
which was thus conveyed across the- Atlantic at a 
critical moment a year ago ? Why are we not to 
see that which tells something, and only that whieh 
tells nothing at all ? That is my question ;. a sim* 
pie one, and I should think easily to be answered ; 
and if my noble friend will give it an answer, I shaH 
readily pause in order to be spared the necessity of 
dwelling longer on this point of debate, willing 
enough, God knows, where tliere remain so many 
others which it is impossible to pass over, that I 
should be spared the task of dealing with any one 
which is superfluous.. The mysterious description 
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of this letter, is to me incomprehensible, as^ven by 
my noble friend. It was a private one. But what 
can diat signify ? Whether a despatch begins my 
lord, or my dear lord, and ends with " the honom: 
to be," or with ** yours truly," I had always thought 
made no kind of difference in its nature, provided 
the matter of it was public business. The test of 

{production is, is the letter relating or not to the af«- 
iairs <m which &e parliament has been convened, 
and the sovereign is to be addressed ? Nor did I 
ever yot hear of any minister refasing to produce a 
paper, whatever its form might be, v^ich bore that 
relation, unless indeed he had his own reasons for 
suppressing it. But to refuse it on the pretence of 
its being private, and yet to use it as a ptoof that the 
pr(»nise of November was fulfilled in Febniary^ 
while the only papers produced show diat it was 
never fulfilled at all, is one of the most extravagant 
draughts ever made upon the unsuspecting confi* 
dence of parliament . 

It is on the 20th of Novomber, then, that a pro* 
mise of ample instructions is given to the governor. 
The next despatch produced, is on the 1 1 th of March ; 
when, instead of fulfilling the promise, now four 
months old, new promises are made, new hopes of 
instructions held out, to be realized as soon as the 
decision of parliament shall be pronounced upon the 
case. The promi8sc»ry letter of November, and the 
promissory note of February, are as it were, renew- 
ed, but at an uncertain date. When was the decision 
of narliament asked ? As early as the 6th of March, 
ana after passing some of the principal resolutions, 
including indeed the most material of the whole, that 
refusing an elective councU, the easter recess comes 
to the relief of the colonial department, and parlia* 
ment is adjourned. But it meets again on the 6th 
oi April, and assuredly neither before nor after the 
vacation does it testify any great rductance to com* 
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ply with the ministerial desires. From all parts of 
the country the members flock to their support 
against the hapless province which has been de- 
nounced. From all parts of the empire the parlia- 
mentary host assembles. Does there appear m any 
quarter a disposition to be over-nice about the votes 
given — over-scrupulous as to the principles assert- 
ed ? Do any of the ministerial supporters, of that 
stanch and trusty band to whom the government is 
indebted for its majority, betray any squeamishness 
what measures they shall sanction — what votes they 
shall give? Is any wish betokened to scrutinize 
very narrowly the plans or the propositions of tlie 
cabinet before they declare them unexceptionable ? 
On the contrary, so the ministers leave the concerns 
of the sister kingdom untouched, and administer its 
more practical affairs to the taste of its representatives 
—there is no inchnation whatever evinced to make 
any kind of difficulty about any kind of measure — 
how violent soever, how coercive soever — ^that may 
be propounded for quelling the spirit and completing 
the misgovemment of any other portion of the whole 
empire. I confess myself then quite unable to com- 
prenend why all this delay of the necessary orders 
should be made to turn upon the affected ignorance of 
what course parliament was likely to take upon reso- 
lutions which were sure to be carried through the one 
house by unexampled majorities — ^through the other 
with scarce a single dissentient voice. Yet still not 
a word is wafted across the ocean more substantial 
for the guidance of the unhappy governor, than 
empty promises of orders — ^notices that some in- 
structions will hereafter be sped toward him. 
This system, I own, puzzles me not a little. I 
can well understand the use of notices where there 
is to be debate and resistance to your propositions. 
When a question is to arise upon what you propose, 
that its merits may be discussed, and that its^ ad- 
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yersaries may be warned to attend the controversy, 
I can easily x^onceive the use of giving them inti«* 
mation ; though even then such intimations as the 
despatches give, specifying no time at all, would be 
of no great avail. But what sense can there be in 
giving your servant a general notice of orders to be 
afterwwl issued, when all he has to do must be, 
not to debate but to obey ? Does he require notice 
in order to make up his mind to comply ? Or is he 
called upon to consider in the interval, whether he 
shall resist or do as he is bid ? And yet the noble 
lord's despatches are stuffed so full of mere notices, 
diat I know of nothing in this respect at all equal 
to them unless it be the order book of the other 
house of parliament on the first day of a session 
after the general election! The notice however 
being given and the promise made in November, in 
the Tulness of time, at the end of April, comes the 
expected despatch ; a sixth month's child is brought 
forth — it makes a cry — struggles for life — ^and is 
heard no more. I defy the wit of man to suggest 
the purpose of the November despatch, or of the 
March one, which, instead of instruction, conveys 
merely a report of the divisions in the commons, as 
the newspapers would have done with equal, and 
the original document, the votes, with greater au- 
thority ; but still less can any one divine the pur- 
pose lor which the despatch of April was called into 
a premature and precarious existence ; for instead 
of redeeming the oftentimes repeated pledge by let- 
ting the government know what he was to do, it 
merely bnngs down the report of the divisions, and 
adds catefmly the yet more useless information of 
the lists of the members' names. The resolutions, 
says my noble friend, have all been passed by large 
majorities, and I enclose, " for your lordship's infor- 
mation, extracts from the proceedings of the house, 
dontaining a statement ci the several divisions 
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which have taken place on this sulqect since I Ia0t 
addressed you." Then as to the introd|iction of the 
Inll itself, that it seems ^' must be postponed till 
after the opinion of the house of lords shall We been 
taken ;" abont which there seams to be entertained 
some doubt, to me, I confess, rather unuiteUigible, 
considering that but one roice was at all likdy to 
be raised m this place against any of the resolu<* 
tions. But the noble loid adds, '^I hare erery 
reason to anticipate that the bill will be submitted 
to parliament within a yery short period,'' and thi^ 
was written on the 2^ of April. Then come pro* 
misea in abundance. '^So soon," says my noUe 
friend, '^ as the resolutions shall hare been (uspoised 
of by the house of lords, I shall address to yoiur 
lordship full instructions on the steps which should 
be adopted under existing circumstances, especially 
with reference to the onnposition of both the legis- 
lative and executive councils. Your lordship may 
rely on receiving them in ample time, to enable you 
to prepare for the meeting of the legislature." Did 
he rely on receiving them in time ? I know not 
— ^but if he did, he was grievously deceived. I 
shall presently show your lordships that he did not 
receive them • till long after the parliwnent had met 
and been prorogued, and I shall demonstrate, that 
most fatal effects were produced by these instruc- 
tions not arriving. After adverting to the time of the 
colonial legislature meeting, and stating that the go- 
vernor was the best jud^ of this, the despatch 
goes on to say: — " I shall, however, distinctly advert 
to this point in connexion with the other matters on 
which 1 shall have to address your lordship, and I 
only refer to it now that you may be aware it will 
not be overlooked." Really, I can hardly admit that 
this would be the necessary effect on the governor's 
mind of such a reference ; so many things had been 
so often referred to, all of which had in succession 
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Veen entirely overlooked, that I am rather appre- 
hensive, the reference to this question (which, by 
the way, it is admitted Lord Gosford alone could 
decide) frustrated its own object, and was fitted to 
make him expect that this point of foture instruction 
would be oyerlooked like all its predecessors. But 
another reason is given for the prospective reference 
— " and in order that your own attention may be 
directed to it in the mean time." To it ? " To 
what," exclaims the governor, for as yet you have 
told me nothing. How shall I direct my attention, 
in the mean time, to that of which you withhold 
from me all knowledge ?" The thing seems incredi- 
ble, and we must keep the eye steadily fixed upon the 
original document lest unbehef get the mastery of us. 
"With a view," the despatch proceeds — ^for there 
was a view with which Lord Gosford was to keep 
his attention fixed upon an unknown instruction, to 
arrive at an uncertain time, he was to ponder upon 
the question of the time of meeting parliament, which 
he alone could solve, directing his attention to the 
instructions on tiiat subject, to be sent by those who 
could form no- judgment upon it, and in utter igno- 
rance of the purport of those instructions on which he 
was to be aU the while reflecting. And what think 
you, my lords, was this view with which he was to 
attend and reflect ? What was the reason why his 
attention should be fixed upon nothing, why his 
eyes should be directed to glare upon darkness or 
vacant space? "With the view," concludes this 
unparalleled letter, " to the sound exercise of that 
discretion" — some faint semblance there is here, the 
approach, at least, of some definite matter — ^but it 
vanishes instantly like all the rest — " that discretion 
which it may probably be expedient to leave in your 
lordship's hands, with regard to it !" So the goyer- 
nor is informed that at some future, but uncertain 
time, he shall be told something of importance 
Vol. IL— E 
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which is careiully conceal^ from him ; the reasoD, 
however, is given for warning him that he may 
expect it, namely, that he may be enabled to occupy 
the awful interval between reading what tells huu 
nothing, and receiving what is to tell him he knows 
not what, in making up his mind how he shall act in 
unknown circumstances, upon undisclosed instruc- 
tions, and exercise '^ a sound discretion" upon the 
undiscovered matter, there being a grave doubt in- 
timated in the same breath, whether or not any 
discretion at all m^ ever " be left in his hands. 
To such orders was Lord Gosford's conduct subject ; 
by such instructions was he to be guided ; in such 
circumstances, and leading to such results, was his 
discretion to be exercised. My lords, let us in 
justice toward an absent man — ^let us in fairness 
toward one, who, because he is absent, is by the 
common proverb so little creditable to human can- 
dour, assumed to be in the wrong — pause for a mo- 
ment, to consider whether one so situated and so 
treated, even if his conduct had been the most defec- 
tive, and had the least satisfied his superiors, would 
justly have been visited with blame, or at least, let us 
say whether the blame must not have been largely 
shared by his employers ? Mark, I beseech you, in 
what position he is left. Sent to the advance posts of 
the empire — ata distance from the seatof government 
— ^far removed from the wisdom, the vigour, the re- 
sources of those councils which rule our affairs — un- 
provided with any but the ordinary force of the 
colony, the force adapted to peacefrd times; and 
with this inadequate force appointed to meet a crisis 
brought on by his employers, a crisis unparaUeled 
in die affairs of the province— mark, I say, the help- 
less position of this noble person, so unaided by 
adequate resources, so surrounded by extreme perils, 
and instead of being instructed how he is to act, 
UM by 4hose who first planted him there, then sur- 
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rounded him with danger, and at the same time re- 
fused him help to meet it, that at a future day he 
shall be informed how he is to comport himself; that 
for the present he is to know nothmg ; and that he 
may be making up his mind by guess work how he 
shall act when he may be told what he should do ! 
But, my lords ! I say it is not Lord Gosford only, 
whose situation you are to mark and to compas^ 
sionate — look to tne provinces committed to his care ? 
If you will have dominions in every clime ; if you 
will rule subjects by millions on the opposite sides 
of this globe ; if you will undertake to administer a 
government that stretches itself over both hemis 
pheres, and boast an empire on which the sun never 
sets — it is well. Whether this desire be prudent or 
impolitic for yourselves, I ask not — ^wnether its 
fruits be auspicious or baneful to our own interests 
— I stop not to inquire ; nor do I raise the question, 
whether to the distant millions over whom you thus 
assume dominion, this mighty and remote sceptre 
be a blessing or a curse. But of one thing I am ab- 
solutely certain ; at all events this resolution to have 
so vast an empire imposes upon you the paramount 
duty of wakefulness over its concerns — ^it prescribes 
the condition that you shall be alive to its adminis^ 
tration — ^vigilant at all times — ^that you shall not 
slumber over it, neither sleep, nor like the sluggard 
fold the hands to sleep, as if your orders were issued 
to a district, each corner of which the eye eould at 
each moment command— ^or a kingdom, the commu- 
nication with all parts of which is open every day 
and every hour, and where all the orders you may 
issue, are to be executed in the selfrsame circum- 
stances in which they were conceived and were 
framed. That is the condition upon which such 
mighty empires must be holden— *that is the diffi- 
culty which exists in the tenure ; hard to grapple 
with*-perilou8 to be possessed of— ^not wholesome 
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it may be, either for the colonyor the parent state, 
should they long remain knit together — ^but at all 
events the condition, sine qua non, of having to ad- 
minister such arduous concerns.. 

But let us, nay lords, resume the history of these 
transactions. The resolutions were introduced and 
in part were adopted by the commons, on the 6th of 
March. Parliament having reassembled on the 6th 
of April, they were not brought Before your lord- 
ships, till the 9th of May, when you passed them 
witn only my dissenting voice. Now both Lord 
Gosford and the parliament had been assured that 
the resolutions should be followed up by immediate 
action, as indeed the plainest dictates of all sound 
policy required, and that the bill to make them opera- 
tive should be introduced without delay? Was it 
so ? Was anything Eke this done I No. Nothing 
of the kind. Day after day passed; week after 
week elided away ; and up to the middle of June, 
when me lamented illness of the sovereign ended in 
a demise of the crown, no one step had been taken 
to convert the resolutions into a legislative measure. 
Yet did any man living doubt what the inevitable 
effect of these resolutions must be ? They were not 
conciliatory ; they were anything but conciliatory. 
They were coercive,, they meant refusal, they meant 
repression, or they meant nothing. They imported 
a repulsive denial of the Canadian's prayers — a per- 
emptory negative to his long pressed claims — an 
inexorable refusal of his dearly cherished desires. 
This might be quite right and necessary. I don't 
now argue that question — ^but at any rate it was 
harsh and repulsive. Nor was there the least ac- 
companiment of kindness, the smallest infusion of 
tenderness, to sweeten the cup which we commend-^ 
ed to his lips. His anxious wish was for an electrve 
council. This was strongly, unequiyocally, univer- 
9^y expressed.. Far irota relaxing,, the feeling had 
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Srown more intense ; far &om losing influence, it 
ad spread more widely year by year. Instead of 
being expressed by majorities in the assembly, of 
two to one, of the people there represented, after the 
last dissolution that had increased in the proportion 
of fourteen to one, the representatives of 477,000 
against those of 34,000 only. Never let this fact 
for an instant pass from the recollection of your 
lordships — it lies at the root of the whole argument, 
and should govern our judgment on every part of 
the case. It is a fact, which cannot be denied, and 
it indicates a posture of affairs which all attempts to 
change must be vain. How were the resolutions 
formed to meet this state of the public mind ? How 
did the parliament, the reformed parliament of Eng- 
land, meet the all but unanimous prayer of the 
Canadian people ? By an unanimous vote of this 
house, by a majority in the other, nearly as great as 
that which in the provincial parliament supported 
the improvement so anxiously solicited, the people 
of Canada were told that they had no' hope, and that 
from the parent state they never would obtain the 
dearest object of all their wishes. But waa there 
on the other hand no tenderness displayed to soften 
the harshness of the refusal — no boon offered to mi-^ 
tigate the harsh, the repulsive, the vexatious act of 
turning to their prayers a deaf ear, and putting an 
extinguisher on all their hopes ? There was. i ou 
had given them in 1831 tne power of the purse ; 
had told them that they should no longer have to 
complain of possessing the British constitution in 
name, while in substance they had it not^ had 
" kindly and cordially," such were your words, con- 
ferred on them a privilege that should place them on 
the self-same footing with the British parliament, 
secure to them the substantial power of granting, 
postponing, or refusing suppUes, mstead of the mere 
shadow of a free constitution, which they had be- 
E2 
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fbre been mocked with. You had told them that in 
future the meaas were theirs of protecting their 
rights from encroachment ; that they could thence- 
forth enforce their claims of right ; that they could 
insist upon redress of their grievances by withhold-* 
ing supplies, while the redress was remsed. But 
what do you offer them in 1837, by way of sweeten- 
ing the bitter refusal of their prayer for an elective 
council ? You absolutely mingle with this nauseous 
potion, not a repeal of the act of 1831, but a declara- 
tion that for using its provisions — for exercising the 
option it gave of refusing supplies^ — ^for employkig 
the powers it conferred, in the very way in which 
you intended, or at least professed to intend they 
should be employed, to emorce a redress of griev- 
ancea— you would set the apt and all its provsions^ 
at naught, appropriate their money without their 
consent, and seize their chest by main force, in spite 
of their teeth,, because they had done what you took 
credit six years ago for giving them the right to do 
•'—withheld their money until they had obtained re- 
dress f Such were the resolutions ; such their im- 
port and intention. I am not now arguing their 
merits. I am not about proving their monstrous 
GTuelty-^tiieir outrageous injustice. But I ask if 
any human being ever existed in this whole world 
lEfeoon-stricken to the excess of doubtins for one in* 
fltant of time, what must be the effect oi their arrival 
in Canada ? Some there may be who yiewed then*, 
with a moro favourable eye than others ;- som« who 
deemed them justifiable, some even necessary; 
while others abhorred them as tyrannical and wim* 
out the shadow of justification ; some i^in might 
apprehend a more instantaneous revoh to be risked 
by tl^m ihan others dreaded, and some might differ 
as to the extent and the efficacy of that commotion ; 
but where was the man of any class, whether among 
the authors of the resolutions, and their supporters. 
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or their enemies, or the by'-standers, among those 
of liberal principles who were struck with dismay 
at the shame in which their leaders were wrapped, or 
among those of opposite opinions who exulted to 
see the liberal cause disgraced and ruined — ^where, 
I demand, among them dl was the man endued with 
understanding enough to make his opinion worth 
the trouble of asking for it, who ever doubted that 
the arrival of these detested resolutions in Canada 
must be the signal of revolt, at least the inomediate 
cause of wide-spreading discontent and disaffection 
throughout the province ? The event speedily justi- 
fied this universal apprehension. I might appeal to 
the ordinary channels of information; the public 
papers of America as well as of Canada ; to what 
formed the topic of conversation in every political 
circle, both of the old world and the new ; but I 
only refer you to these papers, meagre and imper- 
fect as they are ; for they contain abundant proofs 
of the fact which I state ; and in the face of these 
disclosures, reluctant and scanty though they be, I 
vrill defy my noble friends to gainsay the statement I 
have made. I may here observe, that as several of the 
despatches give so little information that they might 
without any detriment to the question have been with* 
held, so some have manifestly been kept back, of 
which the government are unquestionably possessed, 
and which would throw light upon this part of the 
subject ; although those produced give us plain in- 
dications of what has been suppressed. Thus the 
despatches of the 2d, 8th^ and 9th of September show 
to an attentive reader, as strikingly as an3rthing in the 
late deplorable gazettes themselves, the progress of 
that discontent which has been suffered to break out 
into rebellion. In the first, Lord Gosford states 
that he thinks it may become necessary to suspend 
the constitution — ^not an indication, surely, of things 
being in a satisfactory or a tranquil state. In the 
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last of the three letters, he says^ '* up to this day 
(not at once, but in a course oi time) he has been 
obliged to dismiss fifty-three magistrates and public 
officers ;" and for what ? The magistrates for attend- 
ing unlawful meetings, and the officers for seditious 
practices. What state of things does this betoken ? 
And how plainly does it show tliat the evil was not 
of yesterday ? Manifestly the dismissals had been 
going on for a time, and notice of them had been 
conununicated to the government at home ; but 
how happens it that no other intimation is given of 
60 grave a matter except in this one despatch? 
Then in the letter of the 8th September, Lord Gos- 
ford describes a central committee as having been 
formed by the disaffected, from which orders were 
issued to what he calls " the local committees.'* 
The local conmiittees ! Yet we find no mention 
whatever of any local conunittees in any of the other 
letters produced for our information ! The use of 
the definite article plainly shows that the governor 
had in some previous despatch described those bodies 
to which he here refers without saiy description. 
When in the same sentence, he speaks of the central 
committee— evidently for thefirst time — ^he calls it "a- 
central committee," and explains its nature. Clearly, 
then, there has been received some other letter, whe- 
ther long or short, private and informal,^ or regular 
and official, informing the government of the ominous 
circumstance, here only alltided to as already well 
known, of local committees having been establiished 
throuffhout the province. But that other letter is 
kept back. The information which the supposed 
despatch would disclose is^^ not new to me, and it is 
€f deep importance. It points at an organized sys- 
tem of insurrection, and it traces the system to the 
arrival of the resohitioiis in Canada. In each 
parish, parochial committees were formed ; in each 
district, district committees ; and these locat: bodies 
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were under the orders of the central committee. 
But a judicial system was also established : in each 
place there were appointed arbitrators, called>amia- 
iles compositeurs^ or pacificators, to whom it was 
required that all haymg suits should resort, and not 
to the king's court of justice ; or if any party pre- 
ferred the latter, he was visited by some one who 
warned him that the patriots had passed resolutions 
against suing in the courts of the state i his cattle 
were marked in the night if he persevered ; and a 
farther contumacy toward the courts of the arbitra- 
tors was visited with the maiming of his beasts the 
night after. This system was estaWished and in 
operation as early as the beginning of September. 
But there are some plans which cannot be the work 
of a day, and of these a judicial establishment like 
this is surely one. We may safely calculate that 
months had elapsed before the thing stated respect- 
ing it in these papers could exist. But I know that 
the plan was not confined to such committees of 
government, and such irregular tribunals. Men 
were raised, as was said, for the purposes of police ; 
as I beheve, to be ready for resisting the govern- 
ment. The pretext was the removS of so many 
magistrates from the commis«iion of the peace. So 
that we have here all the great functions of govern- 
ment usurped by the disaffected; — executive ad* 
ministration provided, judicial tribunals formed, and 
a military force levied ; — and all usurped under the 
very eye of the government. Why do I ascribe all 
these frightful results to the resolutions ? My rea- 
son is plain — ^it is in these despatches. Lord Gos- 
ford himself tells you what their effect was, particu- 
larly that of the eighth, respecting the money ; they 
who were most attached to the government, who 
most reprobated theproceedings of the patriots, who 
least favoured the French party, virere loud in their 
disapprobation of that eighth resolution. I do not 
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marvel at this, my lords ; to me it is no surprise at 
all ; I expect^ it. I contended against the resohi-* 
tions; I protested against them; I earnestly, though 
humbly, besought you not to plunge the country 
into that civil contention which I saw was inevita- 
ble the moment that eighth resolution should pass. 
To injury of the deepest character, it added what is 
worse than all injury, mockery and insult. To teU 
men that you save them the British constitution, 
and to brag of your bounty in giving it ; — ^to tell 
them that they no longer had it in form, but that 
now you generously bestowed on them the sub- 
stance ; to tell them that they now possessed the 
same control over the executive government which 
we in England have, and wliich is the comer stone 
of our free constitution ;— to tell them that you gave 
them the power of stopping supplies, for the pur- 
pose of arming them wifli the means of protectinc 
their rights from the encroachments of tyranny, ana 
of obtaining a redress of all grievances ; — bragging 
of your liberality in thus enabling them to seek and 
to get, by these means, that redress ; — and then, 
the very first time they use the power so given, for 
the very purpose for which you gave it, to leave 
them nominally in possession of it, to pass by it, to 
disregard it, to act as if you never had given it at 
all, and to seize hold of the money, to send a file 
of soldiers and pillage the chest of that fund which 
you pretended you had given them, and them 
alone, the absolute power over — ^this surely is a 
mockery and an insult, in the outrageous nature 
of which, the injury itself oflFered merges and is 
lost. But I am not now arguine the merits of 
these ilUfated proceedings. Eet tnem have been 
ever so justifiable, I have nothing to say against them. 
They were adopted by the wisdom of parliament, 
and It is too late to discuss — ^it is unavaihng to la« 
ment it ; but this at least we may say, that when 
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such a course as this was taken, known beforehand 
to the government, to its advisers who could not be 
taken unprepared by it — who had been dehberating 
on it from the 20th November 1836, to the unknown 
date of the suppressed despatch in July, and thence 
to that of the next not very instructive but at least 
forthcoming despatch of April 29 — ^the ministers 
were aware of the measure they had conceived— 
they knew its tendency — they must have made up 
their mind to its effects — they had resolved to inflict 
the grievous injury and offer the intolerable insult yet 
worse than the injury. Was there ever yet imbe- 
ciUty — was there ever confusion or want of ideas— 
ever yet inexplicable policy, (if I might prostitute 
such a name to such a base use,) — was ever there 
seen in the history of human blimders and incapa- 
city anything to match this, of wronging and mock-* 
ing and insulting, and yet taking no one step by way 
of precaution against the inevitable effect of the 
outrage offered, and to prevent the disaffection into 
which you were goading them from bursting out 
into revolt, and the revolt from proving successful ? 
The Canadian people are told — you shall be defeated, 
and oppressed, and scorned, and insulted, and goaded 
to resent, but care shall all the while be taken that 
nothingis done to prevent the irritation we are causing 
from bringing on rebellion; and should rebellion per-> 
adventure ensue, no means shall boused topreventthe 
shedding of blood — to protect the loyal and restrain 
the insurgent. My lords, there have been before 
now at various times, men inclined to play a tyrant's 
part ; to oppress the unoffending, to trample upon 
the liberties of mankind ; men who have made up 
their minds to outrage the feelings of human nature 
for some foul purpose of their own, aggravating the 
wrongs they did, and exasperating the hatred they 
deliberately excited, by insults yet more hard to be 
borne. These courses have had different fortunes-— 
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sometimes the oppressor has prevailed — sometimes 
he has been withstood, and punished by the people. 
But I will venture to assert that this is the first time 
such a course ever was pursued without some fore- 
' sighti some precaution to enforce the policy resolved 
on — some means provided to preclude resistance, 
and. at least to guard against its effects. Tyranny 
and oppression has here appeared stripped of its in- 
stinctive apprehension and habitual circumspection. 
Compared with the conduct which we are now call- 
ed to contemplate, the most vacillating and imbecile, 
the most inconsistent and impotent rulers, nse into 
some station commanding respect ; — King John, or 
Richard Cromwell himself rises into a wise, a politic 
and vigorous prince. 

But it is said that there were various reasons why 
these resolutions should not be accompanied with an 
eflfective force. And first, because the event has 
shown that there were troops enough already in the 
colony to quell the revolt. I hope it is already put 
down, I do not know that it is ; but assume it to be 
$0, does not my noble friend see how much this proves ? 
The defence, if it means anythiog, means this — tliat 
the ordinary peace establishment of Canada is quite 
large enough to meet the most extraordinary emer- 

fencies that ever yet happened in its whole history. 
[ow then will he meet those economists of our 
resources — ^those who are so niggardly and frugal of 
the public money, and justly complain of every 
pound needlessly spent and every man not absolute- 
ly required for the defence of the provinces ? Be- 
cause if it turns out that you had in times of pipfound 
peace so large a force in the colony, as was enough 
to meet a most unexpected crisis, and to cope suc- 
cessfully with a civil war, how is the question to be 
answered, — "Why an army should be wanted in 
peace, equal to the establishment which a war re- 
quires ?" Had such a question been put on any other 
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occasion than the present, I well know the answer 
it would have received, because I have heard it again 
and again, both while in office and while out of 
office^ 'The answer would assuredly have been : 
We ke^ only just force enough to meet the ordinary 
demands of tranquil times. Yet according to the ex- 
traordinary defence set up this night, there never are 
fewer troops maintained in Canada, than are suffi- 
cient to meet demands of the most unexpected kind. 
There may a civil war any moment break out, and 
the government may occasion and may quell an 
universal insurrection, without despatching an ad-* 
ditional man or gun thither. The establishment is 
so happily constituted as not to be too great for 
peace, and also not too little for war. But a second 
argument has been used more startling still. My 
noble friend tells you that to send more men over 
would have had a very bad effect, because it would 
be admitting the resolutions were vn*ong, and show- 
ing we anticipated a resistanccv Why, my l(»rds, is 
it not better to anticipate a resistance, and thereby 
prevent it, than to do nothing and be surprised by 
one? Which is the worst and most dangerous 
course, to be over cautious, or too supine ? Is xiot 
the reality of a successful revolt infinitely m<M:e 
hurtful than the appearance of dreading one which 
may never break out ? Is not a revolt far more 
likely to happen, and, if it happen, to succeed, if you 
omit the ordinary and natural precautions? And 
suppose these prevent its happenmg, what the worse 
are you for having it said, ana said unjustly too, that 
you were apprehensive without cause ? 

But then a third defence is attempted. Sending 
troops, says my noble friend, would nave been pay- 
ing a bad compliment to the loyal zeal of the Cana- 
dians ; it would have been treating them as if we 
<could not sufficiently rely on them alone. Now I 
should not much wonder if these peaceable inhabit 
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tbnts of the prorbce, boweTer loyal, and howerer 
(jbroted, were to say, whi»i they found themsdv^s, 
through this extreme dehcacy, exposed unprotected 
to civil war, "A truce with your compliments; 
dend us st»ne troopi^. Don't laud our zeal and loy- 
alty at the expense c£ our security. Don't punish 
us for our good qualities. Give us less praise and 
more protection. Never heed the imputation you 
may expose us Vo by sending out effectual succour 
to Uiose who are not military men, so that you only 
secure the settlement a^nst the worst oi cdami* 
ties, the flames of civil war, and, sfaoiuld they break 
out, their laying waste our province." Surely, my 
lords, those peaceful and loyal sufojectd of the crown 
are sorely aggrieved when you tell them that their 
settlement may be involved in agitation and torn by 
civil broils, but, that still no protecting hand shall be 
stretched forth to stay their ruin— that you abandon 
your duty toward ttiem— the duty oi protection, 
which alone gives you a title to the reciprocal duty 
of allegiance ; and as surely they are mocked beside 
being aggrieved, when, in excuse for thus deserting 
your duty toward them, ihey arc told, that were 
you to discharge it, you might appear to doubt 
their loyalty and their zeal. My lords, this is not, 
it cannot be a real defence : it is an after thought 
I am sorry to say that I cannot bring myself to re- 
gard it as sincere, and but for the respect I owe my 
noble friend I could not bring myself to regard it 
as an honest defence. If any man had asked him 
aix months ago, before the event, why no troops 
had been sent to back the odious resolutions and 
render resistance hopeless, he might have given 
various answers to a veiy pertinent question. I 
•caimot indeed easily divine what he would have 
urged in explanation ; but of one thing I am quite 
certain— I can tell at <Hice what he would not have 
urged — ^he never would have uttered a word about 
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the despatch of troops indicating a distrost of Canar 
diau loyslty or the condemnation of the eighth reso- 
lution. All this is a mere ingenious expedient, re- 
aorted to after the event, and it is not, permit me to 
aay, characterized by the accustomed candour, fair- 
ness, and ingenuousness of the noble lord. 

Well, then, thus matters went on, and thus to the 
very last with admirable consistency. No instruc- 
tions, either as to the legislative or executive council 
reached Canada before the parliament of the pro- 
vince met, although it had been distinctly promised 
that they sboidd arrive before the meeting, as indeed 
after it they could serve no kind of purpose. Nay, 
the parUament had met and been prorogued before 
they were even despatched from Downing, street. 
I am aware indeed of the despatches which bear the 
date of July 14', a day remarkable in the calendar 
of the colonial office mr unwonted activity— no less 
than four oi these despatches being all dated upon 
that singular day-t-and I know that • one of these 
appears to contam a good deal about the constitijt- 
tion of the legislative council, but when you ex- 
amine it you find nothing more than a lon^, a very 
long extract from the report of the commissioners — 
so Umtt as to require an apology in my noble friend's 
letter for the length of the quotation. It seems that 
on this matter the three commissioners had agreed- 
Their general course of proceeding had been to dif- 
fer upon everything— so that each reason assigned 
by the one mund a satisfactory refritation in the 
arguments urged by his able and ingenious ool^- 
leagues. Nevertheless they had an odd manner of 
often coming to the same conclusion, not only by 
different roads, but by travelling in diametrically op^ 
posite directicms, as if to reach York they took not 
the Hull road or the Grantham road, but the road 
by Exeter or by Brighton. However, in this paper 
they had for a w<M]aer all agreed ; therefoipe mf 
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noble friend catches at it^ and for the edification of 
the goyernor sends him nearly the whole of it in the 
form of a despatch, without adding one word of ad* 
vice or infonnation as to how the governor should 
proceed in carrying the propositions into e£fect, or 
constructing his council — ^the whole practical matter 
being what men he should put upon it. The noble 
governor was now surrounded by disa£fection, and 
sitting upon the collected materials of an explosion ; 
he was ruling a province on the brink of civil war, 
and vrithout supplies of force, or a word of informa- 
tion or advice from home. So my noble friend 
sends him a long quotation from the report of the 
commissioners, a precaution the less necessary that 
the noble lord himself, being one of those commis- 
sioners, had himself signed that repoH, and mi^ht, 
one should suppose, very possibly i>e possessed of 
some knowledge of its contents. Nay, it was 
barely possible that he might have a copy of the 
document at tarse. So careful however was the 
noble secretary oT state, that he thought it better to 
send him a part of it, as he was pretty certainly al- 
ready in the possession of the whole. Nouung 
more is done till August 22, when at length a de- 
spatch is forwarded, with fuH instructions as to the 
composition of the council. The despatches before 
sent had contained only a very partial and entirely 
provisional power of appointment. But the differ- 
ence between the two dates is in fact quite immate* 
rial ; for if all that was sent in August had been 
sent in July, it was too late — ^the parliament met on 
the 18th 01 August, and unless the powers had ar- 
rived before that day, they were absolutely useless ; 
not to mention that a proclamation issued in June 
shows the colony to have been then on the verge of 
rebelUon. The provincial parKament met— notniiig 
but the resolutions was laid before them-*^nothing 
but refusal and coercion, disappmntment and mpek- 
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ery, wexe tendexed to them, wkhout a single prcK 
position to soften the harshness of the refusal, Of 
mitigate ti»e bitterness of the insuU. The provincea 
were now arrayed in exposition, and preparing re- 
sistanee to the govemmeni — an extei^sive system of 
combiaation was established — civil, jwiicial,^ and 
miJitary powers were exercised by the patriots. It 
was now too late to sooth, by the appointment of 
councillors, whose names, a few weeks earlier, 
might have fpvea confidence to the people, and 
paved the way for a restoration of kindly feelings 
toward the government -„ they had already gotten 
the local committees — ^their central body — their 
amiables compositeursy their police-bands. On the 
GD& hqind, hope had been held out never to be real- 
ized — promises made only to be broken. On the 
other band, resolutions of coercion had been passed 
amounting to hateful threats, to be followed mmie- 
idiately by bilk, but these were never so much as 
proposed to parliaments The insurrection breaks 
out — ^blood is spilt — ^the province is involved in re- 
bellion and in war^^-still no legislative measures are 
ever framed upon the resolutions. Parliament as- 
sembles weeks af^er the most important information 
has come from the colony— still not a word is said 
of anything but the new civil list ; and instead of 
the often promised bill to carry the resolutions of 
Api*U and May into effect, an entirely new bill is 
announced, upon a wholly difierent plan, and to 
nokeet the completely altered state of affairs. 

Now, then, 1 ask the reason why the measure was 
delayed, after &eing distinctly promised in April ? 
The governmem sore aware that this question mu«(t 
be answered, and I find several reasons assigned in 
these papers. The first is ^ven in one of the four 
despatches of July 14 : '' Aiuch as the government 
have always lamented the necessity of adopting such 
a AieaDure under any eiarcumstaafies, they would« ait 
F2 
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the present moment, feel a peeuliar reluctance in 
resorting to it, as they would deepfy regret that one 
of the first legislative acts of her most ffracious 
majesty's reign, should carry even the semblance of 
an ungracious sphrit toward the representatives of 
her loyal and faithful subjects^ in that province*** 
If, then, "even the semWance of an ungracious 
spirit toward the loyal and faithful subjects," is so 
" deeply regretted" by my noble friend, what thinks 
he of the reality of an audacious spirit of resistance 
to the sovereign herself? Does he not consider 
that it would have been quite as well to avoid such 
empty, unmeaning compliments to his sovereignv 
and dfischarge the imperative duty cast upon him, of 
maintaining her authority, and protecting her loyal 
people ? Would it not have been full as respectfU' 
a course, and to his royal mistress just as grateful,, 
if instead of such tawdry and clumsy figures of 
speech, he had given her the opportunity of main^- 
taining the peace of her dominions, by pursuing the 
course begun under her illustrious predecessor? 
My noble friend speaks of " deep regret/' — ^was it ' 
then a subject of much satisfaction to him that weak- 
ness and indecision, delay and inaction, should lead 
from dissatisfaction to revolt, and end in shedding 
the blood of the people? Are these things no 
matter 'of regret, wnen deep regret is expressed at 
merely continuing in the new reign the measures 
resolved upon toward the end of the old ? The rose 
leaves on the royal couch of the young queen must 
not, it seems, be ruffled by the discharge of painful, 
though necessary duties. But then was the death- 
bed of the aged monarch to be studded with thorns ? 
If the mind of the successor must not be- disturbed 
with the more painful cares of royalty, was the dying 
prince to have his last moments harassed and vexed 
by naeasures of a severe and harsh aspect ? Such, 
I presume, is the reason assigned for nothing having 
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been done after the resolutions were passed in the 
beginning of May. My lords, this is a delicate — a 
perilous argument. We are here treading slippery 

Fxjund — ^we are dealing with Tery high matters, 
affirm that I speak the language of the constitution 
when I absolutely refuse my ear to all such reasons. 
They are resorted to for the defence of the ministers 
at the expense of the monarchy. I know nothing of 
the last hours of one reign— or the dawn of anomer 
—nothing in the change of sovereigns which can 
lessen the responsibility of their servants, or excuse 
them from performing their duty to the crown, be it 
of a stem and harsh nature, or be it gentle and kind. 
Beware, I say, how you give any countenance, aye, 
or any quarter, to topics of defence like these^ 
They are so many arguments against a monarchical 
constitution, and in favour of some other form of 
government. This is no discourse of mine. It is 
not I who am to blame for broaching this matter. 
You are they {to the ministers) — you are they who 
have forced it into debate — and this despatch— this 
despatch is the text upon which,, trust me,, com 
mentators will not be wanting ! 

But, my lords, these were not the reasons of all the 
vacillation and all the delay. The real reason oozes 
out a few pages later in the book before me. I have 
been readifig from the despatch of June 29 ^ turn 
now to one a fortnight later, and you find that a re- 
solution had all at once been taken to give up the 
eighth resolution, and ask money from parliament 
here, for the Canadian service, instead of despofling 
the chest at Quebec. This abandonment of the 
eig;hth resolution as to all fruits to be derived from it, 
is indeed unaccompanied with any benefit what^ 
ever from the surrender — ^the announcement of the 
policy, harsh and insulting, is to continue ; only its 
enforcement is given up, and the people of England 
are as usual to pay the money. But see with what 
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a magnanimous accompaoimeht this abandonment 
— this shifting of the ground is ushered in. We axe 
now in full vigour ; and we cannot boast too loudly 
of it, while in the very act of performing the crowB'- 
ing feat of impotency. " The time (says this very 
despatch) has passed away in which it was right to 
pause and deUberate." Some hopes indeed seem 
yet to have been entertained of amicable adjustment 
— it is difficult to see why — nor indeed does the 
noble secretary of state see — ^for he cauididly says^ 
— ** hopes, resting as I must confess on no very 
definite ground ;" yet he adds, — ^** I cannot altogether 
despair that the assembly, or some considerable 
portion of it, will abandon their course" — L suppose 
oecause there was nothing whatever to make Uiem 
think of doinff any such thing.. My noble friend,, 
however, in the act of abandoning his course,-*-a 
course which he declares was ^^ entered on by him 
upon no light or ordinary motives" — ^adds, "To re- 
treat from such a course would be inconsistent with 
our most deUberate sense of public duty." " Depre- 
cating, therefore, (he proceeds,) every aj^)eai:ance 
of vacillation where no doubt really exists" — and so- 
forth* Then did he flatter himself, that when the 
aj^arance of vacillation was ae much to be depre- 
cated, its reality would work no harm to the puolic 
service ? Did he not perceive that all he here so 
powerfully urges against inacti<m and hesitation, and 
oscitancy, and faltering, were triumphant arguments 
in favour of that line of conduct which he never 
once pursued? This despatch, full of reasons 
aeainst vacillation, affords the most^marvellous sam- 
me of it which is to be found in the whole train of 
nis proceedings. The resolutions were passed 
almost unanimously— it was resolved to take ^ 
money of the good people of Canada — it was a&m*^ 
ed that there must oe no pauses — no doubt — mo* 
vacillation — ^and die new determic»tion pce&ced foy 
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this aimouncement, is that the fonner resolutions 
about which no man (say they) can now have any 
doubt, shall be given to the winds, and the money 
taken from the pockets of the good people of Eng- 
land! 

It would indeed seem, that just about this time 
some wonderful change had' come over the minds 
of the ministers, depriving them of their memory, 
and lulling even their senses to repose — that some* 
thing had happened, which cast them into a sweet 
slumber — a deep trance — such as physicians tdl us> 
not only suspends all recollection ol the past, but 
makes men impervious to the impressions from sur« 
rounding objects through the senses. Could this 
have arisen from the deep grief into which my noble 
friend and his^celleagues were known to have been 
plunged by the decease of their kind smd generous 
master ? No doubt that feeling must have had its 
day-^or its hour—but it passed swiftly away — it is 
not in the nature of grief to endure for ever. Then 
how came it to pass that the trance continued? 
Was it that the demise of one monardi is necessarily 
followed by the accessicxi of another ? Qh — doubt 
less its pleasing endurance must have been caused 
by the elevation of their late gracious master's illus- 
trious successor, prolonging the suspension of the 
faculties which grief had brought on — ^but changing 
it into that state, inexpressibly delicious, which was 
suited to the circumstances, so interesting, of the 
new reign. Or could it be, that the whig party, 
having for nearly a hundred years been excluded 
from the banquet of royal favour, had now sitten 
down to the rich repast with an appetite, the growth 
of a century*s fast, and were imable to divert their 
attention from so pleasurable and unusual an enjoy-* 
ment, to mere vulgar matters of public duty, and 
bring their faculties, steeped in novel deUght, to bear 
upon points so distant as Canada — a£fairs so trivial 
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as the tranquillity of the most important province oS 
the crown, and the peace of this country*— possibly 
of the world ? All these inconsiderable interests 
being in jeopardy, were they insuflEtcient to awaken 
our rulers from their luxurious stupor ? I know not 
— I put the query — I suggest the doubt — ^I am un- 
able to solve it — I may, for aught I know, have hit 
upon the solution ; but of this I am sure, that to 
some such solution one is unavoidably led by the 
passage of the despatch which refers to the demise 
and accession as the cause of the general and abso- 
lute inaction which at that critical moment prevailed. 
But another event vras in prospect, the harbinger of 
almost as much joy as the prospects of the new 
reign — I mean the prospect of a new parliament. 
The despatch gives the approaching dissoluticm as 
one reason for the conduct, or rather the inaction of 
the govemment^ — and I sincerely believe most truly 
— ^for as surely as an accession follows a dissolution 
of the prince, so surely does an election follow a dis* 
solution of his parliament. It is not that there was 
an3rthinff like a justification of the bill not beine in- 
troduced, in the approaching dissolution ; for mere 
was abundance of time to pass it between the be- 
ginning of May and the 'end of July, when parlia* 
ment was dissolved. It could not have been much 
delayed in the other house, where such unprecedent- 
ed majorities had occurred in passing all the resolu- 
tions ; and in this house, my noble friend* knows he 
can do as he likes — I mean when he is doing wronff 
— Ilia se jactet in Aula, and he is little opposed 
here. I am far from sayinff your lordships would 
so readily let him do anyUdng to advance the in« 
terests of the people, or extend their rights ; but 
only let him invade their liberties, and he is sure to 
find you every way indulgent ; such is your partiality 

• LoiEd Melbaioii. 
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for a bold and decided policy ; so great your indina* 
tion to support what are termed vigorous measuies ! 
It is not, merefore, with the dissdutioa &at I can 
connect the laches of the gOTemznent in the way in 
which they urge it as a defence. But they were 
impatient to get rid of the old parliament, that they 
might be electing a new one, and all their attention 
was absorbed in their election schemes. Their hopes 
were high ; they reckoned upon gaining largely, and 
little dr(^med that upon their ^peal to the people, 
instead of gauiing fifty, diey should lose fifteen. 
Those " hopes too foirily nursed," were afterward 
•* too rudely crossed ;" but at the time they filled 
their whole soul, and pecluded all attention or care 
for other matters — ^whether justice to Canada, or 
justice to Enj^and. What passed in this house, to . 
the serious interruption of our judicial functions, 
may be taken as a proof how titde chance any colo« 
niai affairs had of commanding a moment's regard, 
or delaying for a day the muoi-wished-for general 
election. The report had been made to heaa-quar- 
ters by the proper officers — ^those whose duty it is 
to preside over the gathering of the commons — ^to 
take care that ^ere shall be a house when it is want- 
ed — or that there shall be none when that is ex- 
pedient ; and above all, whose department is to ar- 
range the times and seasons of elections. The 
resmt was, that the interests of the ministry were 
understood to require that certain writs should issue 
on the MoivJay, and that on no account whatever the 
parliament should be allowed to exist another day. 
In the general joy of the new reign and the sanguine 
hopes from the new parliament, my noble friend on 
the Woolsack,* seemed himself to be a partaker. 
He betrayed signs of hilarity unwonted : I saw him, 
I can undertake to say, snule twice at that critical 

* Lord Cottenham. 
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period, and I have heard it said, that the same symp 
torn was observed on one other occasion ; but that 
of course passed away* We were engaged in a 
most important cause — a question of law — ^long the 
subject of dispute in Westminster Hall, and on 
which the different courts there had widely dis- 
agreed. It had come at length before this house for 
decision in the last resort, and after being fully ar- 
gued, the learned judges, whose assistance your 
lordships had, still differing in opinion, had delivered 
their arguments seriatim. It was for the house to 
determine, and set the controverted point at rest for 
ever by a solemn decision ; and accordingly, on the 
Saturday, my noble and learned friend had begun by 
moving an affirmance of the judgment below ; and 
by a natural mistake {the point being wholly of com- 
mon law) he had given a reason rather for reversing 
than affirming) by citing the case that made against 
his argument* At this identical moment there was 
observed to approach him from behind a form not 
unknown to the house, though to the law unknown, 
the lord privy seal, robed as a peer of parliament, 
and interrupting the judge in delivering his judgment, 
to suggest what immediately put an end to my noble 
and learned friend's argument. There could be no 
doubt of the purport of that communication ; — ^the 
hour of four had arrived, and then, if at all, must the 
commons be summoned to hear the commission 
read. The privy seal had warned the great seal 
that if the judgment were given-^if the reasons in 
its favour were assigned, only the ones against it 
having been stated— the parliament could not be dis- 
solved on Monday ; and thus the grave interests of 
the elections might be sacrificed to the mere admin- 
istration of justice. The judgment being thus pre- 
maturely closed, and the argument left against, and 
not for, the decision recommended by the speaker of 
your lordships^ house, the commission was executed, 
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«nd some score or two of bills were passed. The 
judicial business was then resumed. Y our lordships 
differed in opinion. The lord chief justice took a 
view opposite to that of the lord chancellor. It was 
my fortune to agree with the latter ; and after con-> 
siderable argument the judgment was aflSrmed, not 
for the reason which he had given in favour of it, 
but in spite of the reason which he had urged against 
it But this was not all : I and other noble lords 
were most anxious to have the dissolution postponed 
one day longer, in order to dispose of several im- 
portant causes which had been rally heard at heavy 
expense to the parties, and to prevent the risk of the 
whole expense being renewed in case those who had 
heard them should die before next session, or be 
unable to attend the judicial business of the house. 
We earnestly besought the government to grant this 
postponement for so important a purpose, as well as 
to prevent the vexation to the parties of increased 
and most needless delay ; to the court, the serious 
inconvenience of deciding a year after the argument 
had been heard. But we prayed in vain ; they 
would hear of nothing but dissolving and electing — 
would attend to nothing else-^would allow nothing 
to interpose between them and their favourite elec- 
tioneering pursuits ; and tlie reports of your lord- 
ships' judicial proceedings bear testimony to the 
haste with which, to attain those electioneering ob- 
jects, the session was closed, and the administration 
of justice in the last resort interrupted. Well, there- 
fore, might the noble lord's despatch of the 14th 
July, assign the approaching dissolution of parlia- 
ment as a principal reason why Canada could not be 
attended to. Although not in the sense of that 
despatch, or as anything like an excuse for his con- 
duct, assuredly the dissolution and its consequences 
had much to do with that ne^ect of duty. It called 
away the minds of men to nearer and dearer objects ; 
Vol. XL— G 
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fixed their attention upon things that far more neatly 
touched them — ^things that came home to their busi* 
ness and bosoms ; the preparations for the approach- 
ing elections ; and the affaurs of the remote province, 
which had at no time engrossed too much of their 
care, were thought of no more. 

Thus, then, my lords, all is uniform and consis- 
tent in diese transactions : all is in keeping in the 
picture which these papers present to the eye. A 
scene is certainly unfolded not much calculated to 
raise in our estimation the capacity, the firmness, the 
vigour, or the statesmanlike habits of those distin- 
guished persons to whose hands has been conunitted 
me administration of our affairs. I do not by any 
means intend to assert that the great qualities of 
public life may not be discovered in these pro- 
ceedings. I should be far from saying that both 
ddiberation and despatch may not be traced in their 
conduct ; — deliberation amounting even to balancing, 
and pausing, and delay; — despatch running into 
rapidity, precipitancy, hurry. You meet with the 
unhesitating haste, and with the mature reflection ; 
the consulto and the matura facto are both there. 
But then they are at the wrong time and in the false 
position : the rapidity presides over the deliberative 
part — the deliberation is applied to the executive. 
The head is at fever heat ; the hand is paralyzed. 
There is no lack of quickness, but it is in adopting 
plans fitted to throw the country into a flame ; no 
lack of delay, at the moment when those schemes 
are to be carried into execution. They rush un- 
heeding, unhesitating, unreflecting into resolutions, 
upon which the wisest and readiest of mankind could 
hardly pause and ponder too long. But when all is 
determined — ^when every moment's delay is fraught 
with peril — ^then comes the uncertainty and irresolu- 
tion. They never pause until the season has arrived 
for action, and when all faltering, even for the twink- 
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ling of an eye, is fatal, then it is that they relapse 
into supineness and inaction ; look around them, and 
behind them, and everywhere but before them ; and 
sink into repose, as if all had been accomplished, 
at the moment when everything remains to be done. 
If I were to ransack all the records to which I have 
ever had access of human conduct in administering 
great affairs, whether, in the annals of our own times 
or in the ages that are past, I should in vain look for 
a more striking illustration of the Swedish ChanceU 
Ws famous saying to his son, as he was departing 
to assist at the congress of statesmen, " Ifili mi ut 
videos qtumtuld sapientia regatur mundus /" 

My lords, I cannot sit down without expressing 
also my opini(Hi upon the conduct of the other party 
in this disastrous struggle. Both here, and else- 
where still more, invectives have been lavished with 
an unspparing hand upon those whom the proceedings 
of the government first drove to disaffection, and 
aft^WMd, by neglect, encouraged to revolt. I will 
not stoop to protect myself from a charge of beinjj 
prone to vindicate, still less encourage men in their 
resistance to the law, and their breach of the public 
peace. But while we thus speak of their crimes^ 
and give vent to the angry feelings that these have 
excited among us, surely it becomes us to reflect 
that we are blaming men who are not present to 
defend themselves — condemning men who have no 
person here to say one word in explanation or palha* 
tion of their conduct — and that while we have before 
us their adversaries in this country, and the whole 
statements of their adversaries in the colony, from 
themselves we have not one single word spoken or 
written to assist us in forming ourjudgment, or to 
stay our sentence against them. To any fair and 
candid, not to say generous nature, I am sure I need 
not add another word for the purpose of showing 
how 9lnmg ia their claims to all foibearance^ to every 
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allowance which it is possible for charity to make ia 
scanning their conduct. Then I shall ever hold 
those deeply responsible who could have made all 
resistance impossible by making it hopeless, but 
who sent out no reinforcements with that design — 
those who first irritated, and then did not control — 
who, after goading to insurrection, did nothing to 
overawe and deter insurgents. , And after all, when 
men so vehemently blame the Canadians, who is it, 
let me ask, that taught them to revolt ? Where — 
in what country— from what people did they learn 
the lesson? You exclaim against their revolt — 
though you have taken their money against their 
wishes, and set at naught the rights you boasted of 
having bestowed upon mem. You enumerate their 
other comforts — ^that they pay few taxes — ^receive 
large aids from this country— enjoy precious com- 
merical advantages for which we pay dear — and 
then you say, the whole dispute for which they have 
rebelled is about the taking of twenty thousand 
pounds without the consent of their representatives ! 
Twenty thousand pounds taken without their con- 
sent ! Why, it was for twenty shillings thus taken 
that Hampden resisted — and by his resistance, won 
for himself an imperishable name, which the Plan- 
tagenets and the Guelphs would give all the blood 
that swells their veins to boast of ! If to resist op- 
pression-^if to rise against usurped power, and de- 
fend our liberties when assaultea, be a crime — ^who 
are the ffreatest of all criminals ? Who but our- 
selves, me English people ? We it is that have set 
the example to our American brethren. Let us 
beware how we blame them too harshly for fol- 
lowing it! My lords, I throw out these things 
with no view of merely giving ofifenpe in any quar- 
ter — I do so with a better object — ^an object of all 
others the dearest to my heart at this moment — to 
prevent, by this palliating reflection, the shedding of 
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one drop of blood, beyond what self-defence and the 
lowest aemands of justice administered in mercy 
require — to warn those into whose hands the sword 
is committed, that they have a care how they keep, 
it unsheathed one instant after the pike of the rebel 
has been thrown away ! 

My lords, the speech of my noble friend would 
now carry me after him into a wide field— the con- 
^deration of the new system which is to be pro- 

r)sed for governing the colony. Upon that ground 
decline entering at present ; but the general aspect 
of it demands a single remark. The constitution is 
to be suspended for three years, and a governor ia 
to rule with absolute power ; and yet aU the while 
the boast is that the insurrection has been partial — 
that only a single county of the whole eight has 
taken any share in it — ^and that all the rest of the 
community are loyal and well-affected ! Then, I 
ask, why are the loyal and well-affected, because 
they have put down the partial revolt, to be punish- 
ed for the offences of others, and to lose not only 
the privileges which you gave them in 1831, but 
the constitution which Mr. Pitt gave them forty 
years before ? This may be vigour — it is certainly 
not justice. It looks like an awkward and prepos- 
terous attempt to supply at this late hour the total 
want of activity whicn has prevailed throughout the 
whole conduct of government, by an excess of 
action — ^by a morbid vigour that can work nothing 
but mischief to alL It is a proceeding wholly re- 
pugnant to all ideas of justice, and contrary to com- 
mon sense. Only see how utterly this measure is 
inconsistent with the rest of my noble friend's de- 
fence. When you ask why no force was despatch- 
ed to secure the peace of the colony — ^you are told 
it was quite unnecessary — ^the people were all so 
loyal that the peace was in no peril, and 'lending 
troops would only have been offering a groundless 
G2 
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insult by suspecting their zeal and devotion. But 
when it is thought desirable to destroy the free con- 
stitution and put a pure despotism in its place — 
straightway it is found out that the whole mass of 
the population is disaffected and can no longer be 
intrusted with political rights. The rebellious 
spirit shifts and changes — contracts and expands — 
just as it suits the purpose of the argument. Now 
it is confined to a smgle county — ^pent up in a cor- 
ner of the settlement — boimded by the river Riche* 
lieu. This is when the ministers are charged with 
having left the colony to its own resources. Pre- 
sently the new plan of arbitrary government is on 
the carpet, and immediately the revolt spreads in 
all directions — spurns the bounds of rivers and 
moimtains — diffuses itself over the whole country—* 
and taints the mass of the inhabitants. My lords, I 
care not which way the question is put, but it is a 
questicm that must be answered before these minis- 
ters can compass both their objects, of defending 
their past conduct and obtaining, new powers. 
The dilemma is now complete and p^ect. If the 
colony was in 5uch a state as to justify this arbitrary 
bill, why did you leave it without a force 1 If the 
colony was in such a state as justified you m with- 
holding reinforcements, what pretence have you for 
disturbing its peace, and inflicting upon it a despotic 
government? Answer me these questions. One 
answer will suffice for both. But I beUeve for that 
answer I shall wait for ever and in vain. 

But then it seems that this despotic constitution i» 
only to be the forerunner of «ome other arrange- 
ment. Whether the noble lord had himself formed 
a very clear and precise idea of that ^terior measure 
I am unable to say with confidence-, But this I 
know, that his explanation of it left me without the 
power nf cemprenendin^ it with any distinctness ; 
4md what I could compr^end ^Gowea s^uvd in the 
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extreme. Of all established constitutions we are 
bound to speak with some respect, more or less ; 
they have been tried, and at least been found to 
answer some of the purposes for which they were 
designed. But a wholly new and untried scheme is 
entitled to no respect at all beyond what its intrinsic 
merits claim ; and as far as this scheme is compre- 
hensible, it appears eminently ridiculous. A certain 
number of persons we are told are to be called by 
the governor to his aid as councillors, but how they 
are to be selected, and what powers they are to 
have, we are not informed. Is the governor to sum- 
mon whom he pleases ? Then he gives no share 
whatever in the deliberaticms to the people, and for 
the purpose of conciliation, or indeed of learning the 
public opinion, the proceeding is utterly nugatory. 
Is he to choose the districts and leave the electors 
•there to send representatives? But still it is a 
packed assembly, and no voice is given to the bulk 
of the community. Is he then to issue writs gene- 
rally — only requiring ten councillors instead of ninety 
representatives to be elected for his help-mates? 
But when the whole country is unanimously of one 
opinion, this plan can have no other effect than to 
bring together a parliament composed exactly like 
the present, only fewer in number and under a dif- 
ferent name. It is plain that, in one way or another, 
the intention must be that the people shall not elect 
freely as they now do, else a parliament precisely 
like the disaffected one will be returned ; and that 
ihose elected shall have no power to act iinless they 
do as they are bid, otherwise the government will be 
in the precise difficulty which now oppresses it. 
But if any such semblance only of consulting the 
people is all you mean to give — it under the pretence 
of calling them to your aid you exclude all the men 
of their choice, ana only take counsel with ereature» 
of your own— I t«ll you fairly that such an intolera- 
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ble mockery will avail you nothing. Better proclaim 
at once a despotism, without any disguise or any 
mitigation. Make the governor supreme. Let him 
rule without advice or even instruction — ^in his own 
name, and not in the name of the law — for your in- 
twest, and not for that of the colonial people. 

But, my lords, I hav« said that I should at present 
forbear to pursue in detail the subject we shall here- 
after have ample opportunities of discussing at large. 
Neither will 1 go mto the particulars of the civil war 
that has so lamentably been kindled. I have men* 
tioned that there is reason for hoping its disasters 
have already reached their term. I hope, most de* 
voutly hope, it may be so. No thanks to the go- 
vernment, the colonists themselves, left wholly to 
their own resources and their own zeal, are supposed 
to have quelled the insurrection and restored peace. 
But what kind of a possession is that which must be 
kept by force of arms ? Are we not here reminded 
of Mr. Burke's observation upon the too parallel 
case of America ? Here, however, I must in pass- 
ing, express my astonishment at finding the address 
now moved, to be so nearly copied irom that of 
1775 — after the peremptory denial of my noble 
friend,* when I the other night said I supposed it 
would turn out to be so. Really, though he is but 
a novice in office, he made the denial with a readi- 
ness and a glibness, that might have done honour to 
tfaofte inveterate habits of official assertion, only 
acquired by the few who are bom in Whitehall and 
bred in Downing street. And yet when we look at 
it, we find it the same address with that of 1775 to- 
the very order of the topics — ^all but one passage 
which is of necessity omitted here, because I defy 
the utmost courage of official asserters to have re- 
proached the Caaadians^ as my noble friend's prede^ 

* Lord Molboumev 
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cesser Lotd North did the Americans, with makkig 
an ungrateful return to the tenderness shown by 
parliament toward the principles of the English law 
and the English constitution. The authors of the 
eighth resolution were not, I presume, capable of 
setting their hands to such a boast as this. In all 
other respects the two addresses are identical. May 
the omen not prove inauspicious, and may the like- 
ness end here ! 

But I was drawn aside from the just remark of 
Mr. Burke, which I was about to cite. The rebels, 
said he, may be put down, but conquering is not 
governing, and a province which, to be retained, 
must be always subdued, is little worth keeping. 
My lords, I may truly say the same of Canada. 
The revolt may be suppressed ; I hope it is sup* 

Eressed already, and that the blood of our American 
rethren has ceased to flow. But the difficulty of 
the case is only then beginning. Then comes the 
time to try the statesman — the far more dehcate 
question then arises — and the more important — de- 
manding infinitely greater circumspection and fore- 
sight, wisdom and judgment, than how a rebellion 
may be suppressed — ^I mean the question, how a 
distant province may be governed — a disaffected 
people reclaimed — and the maintenance of your em- 
pire reconciled with the interests of your subjects ? 
The scheme of polity for accomplishing this great 
and worthy purpose, must be well matured before it 
is adopted, and when once adopted, must be executed 
vnth vigour ; all pausing and faltering must then t)e 
ended. I would fain hope that the ministers have 
been taught a lesson by the past, and that henceforth 
they will deUberate at the season of proposing mea- 
sures, and act when the period for executing them 
arrives. But if I am called upon to pronounce, 
whether or not the authors of these despatches, the 
propounders of last yearns resolutions, they who foU 
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lowed up their own policy with no one act of yigomV 
and accompanied it with no indication of foresight 
— ^they who embarked in a course avowedly harsh 
and irritatinj^, without taking a single precaution to 
prevent or frustrate resistance, and, at the instant 
when their measures required to be prosecuted with 
effect, suddenly deserted them — if I am to decide 
whether or not they are the men endowed vidth the 
statesmanlike capacity to meet the difficulties of so 
arduous an occasion — I, too, must falter and pause 
before I give an affirmative answer. To quell *an 
insurrection, asks but ordinary resources and every- 
day talents ; a military power — often a police force 
—may subdue it, and may bridle for a season the 
disaffected spirit. The real test of the statesman's 
sagacity and vigour is applied when tranquillity is 
for a while restored. My lords, painfiil as the 
avowal is, their conduct throughout these sad affairs 
has wrung it from me — ^I must pause before I can 
pronounce these men fit for the cmerffency which is 
last approaching, if it have not akeady come. 

But let it not all the while be supposed that when 
I dwell upon the greatness of the occasion, it is from 
setdnff any high value upon such a possession as 
Canada. The crisis is great, and the position diffi« 
cult, on the assumption that you will resolve to keep 
hold of it, whether in prudence you ought or not, 
and win be for making sacrifices to retain it, of which 
I hold it altogether unworthy. Not only do I con- 
sider the possession as worth no breach of the con- 
stitution — no violation of the principles of justice — 
good God ! what possession can ever be of a value 
to justify a price like that ? but in a national view, I 
really hold mose colonies to be worth nothing. Tl% 
only interest we have in the matter, concerns the 
mode in which a separation, sooner or later inevit»» 
ble, shall take place. The only question wortlji cqb- 
sidering, as far as our national interest is considefed; 
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is whether that separation shall be e£fected amicably 
or with hostile feelings — ^unless in so far as the 
honour of the country is involyed. But I am not so 
romantic as to suppose that any nation will ever be 
willing to give up an extended dominion, how un-» 
profitable, nay, how burthensome soever it may be 
to hold it. Such possessions, above all, are not 
likely to be surrendered to dictation and force. The 
feelings of national pride and honour are averse to 
yielding in these circumstances ; but I do venture 
to hope, that when all feeUngs of pride and honour 
are saved — ^when resentment and passion have cool- 
ed — when the wrong-doers on either side are for- 
given — ^when the reign of law is restored ; that jus- 
tice will be tempered with mercy, the foundation for 
an amicable separation laid, and an estimate calmly 
made of the profit and the loss which result from our 
North American dominions. I am well assured that 
we shall then find them very little worth the cost 
they have entailed on us, in men, in money, and in 
injuries to our trade ; nay, that their separation will 
be even now a positive gain, so it be but effected on 
friendly terms, and succeeded by an amicable inter- 
course. The government and defence of Canada 
alone cost us considerably more than half a million a 
year ; independent of the milUon and a half which 
we have expended on the Rideau Canal, and between 
two and three millions on fortifications, uselessly 
spent. I speak on the authority of a minister of the 
Crown, who has recorded his opinion of the burden 
we sustain in holding such possessions. 

Lord Glbnelg. Who i 

Lord Brougham. The paymaster of the forces.* 
But beside all this, we have to pay 555 duty on the 
exceUent timber of the Baltic, in order that we may 
be compelled to use the bad timber of Canada, at a 

* « Sir H. ParnclU 
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hiffher price, on a 10^ duty. The severance otibe 
colony would not only open oar markets to the better 
and cheaper commodity which ffrows near our own 
doors, but would open the Baltic markets to our 
manufactures, restrained as they now are in their 
export to the north of Europe by the want of any 
commodities which we can take in return. Their 
produce is grain and timber, and our com laws for 
the benefit of the landed interest shut out the one, 
while our colonial laws for the benefit of the planters 
exclude the other. Is it not then full time that we 
should make up our minds to a separation so bene- 
ficial to all parties, if it shall only take place amica- 
bly, and by uniting together the whole of our North 
American possessions, form an independent, flourish- 
ing, and powerful state, which may balance the co- 
lossal empire of the west ? These, my lords, are 
not opinions to which I have lately come ; they are 
the growth of many a long year, and the fruit of 
much attention given to the subject. Of this I am 
intimately persuaded, tliat it is of paramount impor- 
tance to take care how the change shall be consum- 
mated. If the severance be effected by violence — 
if the member be rudely torn away and bleeding 
from the body of our empire — a wound is left on 
either side to rankle and irritate and annoy for gene- 
rations to come. Hence a perennial source of na- 
tional enmity, the fruitful cause of commercial em- 
barrassments, and of every kind of discontent and 
animosity not only between the countries, but among 
the different classes and parties; of each. There is 
no evil against which it better becomes us anxiously 
to guard. All expedients should be tried to render 
the severance kindly and gentle — everything resort- 
ed to that can pour balm into the wound occasioned 
by the operation. This is the most sacred duty of 
every wise and virtuous statesman. Lowering as 
the aspect of affairs now appears, my hope stiU is, 
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tiiat t!ho8e who are intrusted with the goyetnment, 
be they who they may, will bestir themselves^ with 
these views, for this purpose, and, while it is yet 
time, seek above all thmgs to heal the injuries which 
imprudence and rashness, complicated with imbe- 
cility and vacillation, have inflicted ; so as to give 
us, not outward peace only, but real concord and 
friendship, without which tne wound is but skinned 
over, and peace must be precarious and only a name% 
But, to give real peace and concord, the wrongs 
complained of must be redressed, and I fairly tell 
you that the master grievance must not be suffer- 
ed to remain. All Canada cries out for an elective 
council. Refuse it you cannot. The complaint 
against its present constitution is like that some 
time ago urged against this house. {One of the 
ministers here said this was not a judicious aU 
lusion.) Will my noble friend, whose eagle-eye 
can pierce through the darkness of a statement 
barely commenced, and catch its application to an 
argument not yet broached, suspend his sentence of 
condemnation till he hears whether the allusion be 
indeed judicious or no ? I was stating that language 
niore severe had not been used toward the legislative 
council in the province, than I have often heard em^ 
ployed in this place against this legislative council of 
the parent state. But there^ is a vnde difference, my 
lords, between the two cases ; and upon that differ- 
ence rests the application of my present appeal, so 
prematurely judged of by my noble friend. First, 
whereas, only an inconsiderable fraction of the peo- 
ple of Endand have demanded a reform in the con- 
stitution of this house, and even they have not per- 
severed in this demand, all the Canadian people with 
one voice have called aloud and vehemently for a 
change in their upper house, and have never for one 
instant, in any circumstances, abated one jot of the 
vehemence vnth which they universally urged that 
Vol. IL— H 
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^ demand. Next, we never have been ra^ionaDy/ oar 
even intelligibly infonned in what way the reform of 
this house could be effected, without the overthrow 
of our mixed monarchy ; whereas the change pro- 
posed in the colonial council has alwa3rs been dis- 
tinctly stated, and accords with the whole principles 
and frame of the political constitutions all over the 
« new world. Lasfly and chiefly — the chaige made 

X'nst your lordships of refusing the measures 
:h the other house sent np, rests upon a very 
narrow foundation indeed, compared with the sweep-^ 
ing accusation brought against them. You altered 
sbme bills for the worse, as I think ; you mended 
others, changing them for the better; one or two 
you wholly rejected in one or two sessions ; whereas 
the council in Canada refused biUs of ail kinds by 
wholesale, rejected scores of the most important 
measures upon all subjects indiscriminately. Bills 
upon government — education — ^administration of jus* 
tice— trade — ^retrenchment — reform of all abuses — 
all shared the same fate. Trust me, my lords, if you 
had been so ill-advised as to pursue a course like 
that, there would a very different cry have arisen for 
peerage reform from anything you have ever yet 
neard. With all the difficulty oi forming a plan for 
it, the demand of some change would have bec<»ne 
general, if not universal. Instead of a feeble cry, 
proceeding for a little while from a small portion of 
the country, all England would have vehemently 
persevered in the demand of reform. The wisdom 
of your lordships prevented this. The conduct of 
ihe upper house in Canada was the very reverse ; 
and wnen the people had nothing to hope from its 
present structure, no wonder that the demand for its 
change became loud, vehement, universal — ^but 
much wonder if in a cause so just, it should not in 
the end prove irresistible ! In vain, believe me, do 
you send out new governors with larger powers ! In 
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yain you commission my noble firiend to carry out 
the force of a despotic government, if he is not also 
armed with force to reo^ress the master grievance ! 
With every disposition to trust his ability and his 
temper, the work of reconcilement never can flourish 
under hi» hands, if they be not stren^ened to do it 
by the only power which can avafl ; if they are 
strong only to inflict new wounds, and impotent to 
bestow the boon of justice and redress. I shall most 
deeply deplore his undertaking such a mission, if he 
goes thus cramped and fettered. If he is only to 
carry out the most unconstitutional, the most oppres- 
sive act that has crossed the Atlantic since the fatal 
bill of Massachusett's Bay, I shall lament it on his 
account, because he can reap from such a service no 
honour ; I shall still more bitterly deplore it for the 
country's sake, which can derive nothing but disgrace 
from such a course ; for the sake of die first of all 
blessings, the public peace, which will never be 
j>ermanently secured by acts of unmitigated injus- 
tice ! 

But once more let me beseech you to resolve that 
you will abide by the course of justice — grant 
liberally — ^improve fearlessly — reform unflinchingly^ 
whatever the Canadian people is entitled to demand 
that you should grant — improve — reform. By none 
other measures can either right be done by the pa* 
rent state to its American subjects, or the character of 
England be sustained ; by no other course can the 
honour of the crown, the character of the parliament, 
above all the peace of the new world be restored, or 
the peace of the old maintained 1 
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PREFACE 

TOTHK 

SEPARATE EDITION OF THIS SPEECH. 



The complaints which had been occasioned by 
Lord Brougham's former speech upon the mal- 
administration of our colonial affairs were renewed 
upon the delivery of the following speech, not by 
those whose conduct was particulariy impugned, 
but by the noble lord at the head of the government. 
He spoke with his usual ability, but with less than 
his accustomed success, because it was exceedingly 
difficult to perceive what right he had to complain 
of any one for differing with him in opinion ;, or 
what there is in the noble viscount and his col- 
leagues which should exempt them from the lot of 
all ministers, to have their conduct discussed ; or 
why Lord Brougham should be precluded from pur- 
suing the course which he has all his life held, and 
defending his well known principles, merely by the 
accident of his having once been Lord Melbourne's 
colleague, and afterward Lord Melboume*s suppor- 
ter, so long as his measures accorded with Lord 
Brougham's views of national policy and public jus- 
tice. The noble viscount omitted to give, in his 
able and ingenious speech, any reason in support of 
the proposition, which he did not indeed state, but 
from beginning to the end of his remarks assumed 
to be undeniable, that whoever h%ving once found 
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him and his present colleagues pursuing a sound 
policy for some years, shall refuse to change not 
only his own opinions upon that policy, but the 
whole opinions of his pubUc Ufe, at the bidding of 
the cabinet, and to act thenceforth with them in op- 
position to all his own most cherished principles, 
must be actuated by some sinister motive, some 
feeling of a private or personal nature. Or the con- 
venient or self-complacent proposition, thus as- 
sumed and acted upon by the noble viscount, may 
be stated in other and fewer words. It is this :. that 
no one can be influenced by justifiable motives, who 
does not agree with and support the present cabinet 
through every chanj^e of principle, and more espe- 
cially that portion of the cabinet whose changes have 
been the most marked, and. have been separated 
from each other by the shortest intervals of time. 
But to this assumption was added another, pecu* 
liarly adapted to the case of Lord Brougham. It 
was, that no man can ever honestly differ with Lord 
Melbourne, after once agreeing with him.; nor, 
having supported him in one line of policy, can ho- 
nestly refuse to support him in its opposite, unless 
he has some private feeling of spite or of interest to 
gratify. 

A charge so unexpected naturally called forth 
from the object of it a peremptory and indignant de- 
nial ;— ^not indeed more peremptory, but possibly 
somewhat more indignani, than the very gross and 
notorious absurdity of the accusation might appear 
to warrant. An honest defence disdains recriminar 
tion ; it meets the charge in front — ^pointedly repels 
it if precise, or if vague demands specification- 
challenges inquiry — and defies to the proof. But 
the duty of self-vmdication once discharged, the in- 
terests of justice require that the adventurous and 
discomfited assailant should be piursued and ex- 
posed, in case his own conduct should peradventure 
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be found to have been the subject to whioh the 
offensive ftnd ill-considered censure might with per^ 
feet accuracy have been applied. Lora Brougham 
said that he puiposely avoided all such contention^ 
and restrainea himseli within the limits of distinct^ 
unequivocal, uncompromising denial. 

The satellites of the government are understood 
to have been greatly edified and comforted by their 
leader's tone, marked as it was by more than ordi- 
nary animation, though with less than the usual pro- 
vision of argument. It is respectfully asked of 
those zealous persons, that they would have the 
goodness to offer some explanation of the grounds 
of his attack, should it be expecting too much 
to look for some proof of Lora Melbourne's as« 
sumptions, in behalf of which he offered no more 
argument than he did in behalf of the bill itself, or 
the conduct of Lord Glenelg, or the new morality 
recently discovered by Sir F. B. Head. Lord Mel- 
bourne, in the exalted station which he at present 
occupies, may not, perhaps, without want of due 
deference, be called upon for reasons in behalf of 
the decisions which he so readily pronounces and so 
rarely defends. He, exempt from the ordinary lot 
of ordinary ministers, to have their measures de* 
bated freely — ^above the vulgar necessity of assigning 
grounds for his opinions — removed from the sphere 
of conmion moitals, in which he described Lord 
Brougham to move, and in which he said a man 
was often blind to what all but himself clearly saw 
— has of course the peculiar capacity of forming a 
sound, because an impartial judgment in his own 
case ; and must be listened to as an authority from 
which there can be no appeal, when he prcHiounces 
judgment between Lord j3rougham and himself, and 
declares that all the world, except Lord Brougham, 
have long since decided on Lord Melbourne's supe- 
rior fitness to lead the popular party in this country. 
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Theat are tfie attributes of yery high station, of 
profuae royal favour, and of much patronage com'^ 
bined with a little power. But his adherents are 
Bot. endued with the same infallibiUty, and cannot 
so easily be allowed to decide without giving rea^ 
sons, it is therefore mo«^ respectfully asked of 
them, by what particular argument they mean to 
disprov'e Lord nrouffham'a right to hold in 1838, 
the same opinions wnich he held in 1837, and to 
nursue. now the same hue of conduct to which Lord 
Melbourne and others came over in 1831, most 
creditably to themselvea, and most happily for the 
state, with a celerity that produced the most fortu* 
nate results to &e country as well ajs to themselves ? 
And if it be not taking too great a Uberty-, or taxing- 
their invention too severely, they are .also moat 
humbly entreated to show,, why Lord Brougham 
has not: as good a title to persevere in that course 
now^ merely, because the converts of 1831 have, 
very unfortunately for the state, though without any 
kind of reproaohf to themselves, abandoned it, and 
returned to: their old opinions with a celerity as re^ 
maricable as that which marked their former conver-* 
sion? When this shall be shown, there will be 
laid a croimd for charging Lord Brougham with 
personal motives in refusing to alter his conduct ; 
and. for believing that all- mankind consider Lord 
Melbourne to be an old^ oonsistent^ and steady 
friend of liberal opinions. 

Lord Brougham, it may be observed, has never 
complained of any changes in the conduct and prin^. 
ciples of others ; he may therefore be the more 
easily forgiven for claiming the right of adhering to 
his owui Instead of asking if the conversion wit- 
nessed in 1831, of the' most jealous enemies of re* 
form, into wholesale^ almost radical reformers^ was> 
quite unconnected with the maintensuaoe of. the fo^ 
vemment they bdonged to ; and if the re-conyepnon. 
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of November 1837, had its ongin in nothing Hke a 
notion that the court had become more friendly^ and 
was better worth a prudent statesman's iregaid than 
the people; he rested satisfied with assuring the 
ministers that they might, any day or any hour, re- 
store him to fats position as their zealous defender 
against the tory majority of their adversaries, by 
simply retracting the declarations against reform 
with which they unhappily ushered in the session ; 
or, without formally recanting, by merely bringing 
forward liberal and constitutional measures. They 
refuse to accept any such oflfer ; they vnU not com- 
ply with that condition. Doubdess they are right — 
most probably Lord Brougham is wrong; but how 
he can be charged with falling into his error, great 
as it may be, through personal feelings, is not so 
easily perceived. 

On the same night, Lord Melbourne disclosed a 
secret, which is understood to have been, until then, 
locked up within his own breast. He has, it now . 
appears, been for the last three years constantly ex- 
pecting Lord Brougham to adopt the course into 
which Tie has of late been driven by the government. 
Then, the observant bystander, who perceives that 
Lord Brougham never failed to support the ministers 
most zealously until they changed their conduct, 
must be led to infer that this change of theirs was 
all the while foreseen and predetermined by the no- 
ble viscount — though certainly concealed with some 
care, and with entire success, from all his followers. 
But if it shall be said that the noble viscount's con- 
stant expectation, his daily foresight, of what he 
pleasantly called a change in Lord Brougham, with- 
out reflecting that it is an alteration in himself, was 
owing to some impression which he had respecting 
Lord Brougham's habits and character, it will follow 
that he must have given frequent indications of this 
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mistrust, of this presentiment, both in public and In 
private, and must have explicitly ascribed the active 
support of 1835, the kind and considerate abstinence 
of 1836, and the partial and reluctant dissents of 
1837, to their real, though still not very intelliffible 
icause ; and at all events, that he never can nave 
given Lord Brougham, or any common friends, the 
most distant ground for believing that he gave him 
the least credit for being influenced by the kindness 
of friendship, or the steadiness of principle, or the 
magnanimous sacrifice of personal considerations to 
either friendship or duty. It must, of course, be 
absolutely impossible that Lord Melbourne should 
have left his opinions and his expectations doubtful 
upon this head, or ever expressed any feelings of 
gratitude, much less any indications of being sensibly 
touched by Lord Brougham's conduct, toward him 
and his government, Vfhen he was all the while pene- 
trated with the conviction that Lord Brougham was 
jpnly waiting for an occasion to vent " his long-sup- 
pressed and thus exasperated animosity" against his 
former friends and colleagues. If, indeed, this 
should not have been the case — if the very opposite 
should turn out to have been more nearly tne fact 
—it must be confessed that both these lords have 
been placed in situations quite unprecedented, though 
the one of those situations will, perhaps, upon reflect 
tion, be felt to be somewhat less enviable than the 
other. It is only consistent with fairness and can- 
dour toward a man who certainly never on any for- 
mer occasion got into such a position, that it should 
be observed, how likely it is, after all, that Lord 
Melbourne's boast of his foresight and perspicacity, 
should be like his Canadian mend's* discovery of 
the way to deal with revolt — an afterthought — ^and 

» Sir F. B. Head. 
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Itiat^ ift the heat of the moment, he painted himself 
in vnfavG^otuble colours, by extolling his sagacity at 
the expense of fat more important qualities.* 

But if we reach this conclusion against his own 
assertion, and only by resorting to the other parts of 
his conduct, which pretty loudly belie that assertion, 
it may possibly be deemed not unjust toward the 

* A cimilar indiecretion was committed, by the noble -viscounti 
VH tke fint civil list debate, when Ijord Brougham was chared by 
him with courtierlike conduct, in a moment of sudden irritation» 
brought on, it would seem, by Lord Brougham baring made a very 
harmless observation upon a most notorious circumstance, that of 
Lord Melbourne living so constantly at court ; which he, of course, 
does in virtue of his office — though cfertainly none of his predeces* 
sors ever devoted so much of their time to this branch of their pub-> 
lie duties. The charge of courtiership thus ridiculously level- 
led at Lord Brougham, he at once repelled, by stating that Ijord 
Melbourne, who had thoughtlessly made it, must better than 
most men know, if he gave himself a moment's time for reflection, 
how utterly groundless it was. Indeed, all the world knew this 
▼ery well ; none so well, however, as Lord Brougham*s former 
colleagues and the present royal family. For.he it was who, though 
honoured with the late Duke of Kent's friendship and co-operation 
upon the great question of education (as referred to in the slavery 
speech, 20th Feburary, 1836), had nevertheless refused to withhold 
his opposition to that prince's lottery bill in 1818, and caused his 
royal highness to withdraw it ; a step which, as the constant enemy 
of lotteries, he felt reluctantly obliged to take, notwithstanding his 
royal highness's urgent application ; and to which the duke ever 
after ascribed his great pecuniary embarrassments. Lord Melbourne 
and his collea^es must have also well known, that Lord Brougham's 
falling into disfavour wiih King William IV. was entirely owing 
to his pressing upon that monarch the immediate formation of the 
government under Lord Melbourne himself, and his sudden declani' 
tion in his place, that this goyemment was ready to continue in 
office — a step which wholly prevented his majesty from executing his 
design of changing his ministers, as he had hoped to do, if they had 
expressed any kind of reluctance to go on after I^ord Grey's resig- 
nalion. The same individuals also well knew his majesty's severe 
displeasure and disappointment at Lord Brougham's peremptory re- 
fusal to take the government in May 1832, when his majesty was 
desirous that it should be reconstructed by him of persons willing to 
carry the reform bill ; for it is believed that they both knew of his 
intercourse with his majesty* and of the written correspondence on 
Lord Brougham's positive refusal. All this little indicates courtier • 
likehahiU. 

Vol. IL— I 
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Gfther party to remaric^ that his life has been roaiked 
by litUe regard to feelings of a sordid cast. That 
Lord Grey's govenunent might be formed, he most 
reluctantly yielded to solicitations to abandon an en- 
viable and secure position, both as to profit and 
power, because he was unwilling to disappoint the 
whig party, and shrank from the heavy responsibili* 
ty of preventing a reform government from being 
established ; though he soon after discovered that 
the party had fallen into the trap, some of them, it is 
believed, very willingly, of having him removed 
from bis real and natural place in the commons 
house of parliament. It is pretty well known that 
he adhered to the cause of slave emancipation, at a 
large sacrifice of private fortune. It is admitted by 
Lord Melbourne, that his help was never withheld 
from the government until they made war upon 
popular rights last March, ana turned their back 
upon popidar opinions last November. Nor is it de- 
nied tnat he has, ever since he ceased to hold office, 
S'ven'up almost his whole time to judicial duties in 
e house of lords and the privy council, labour- 
ing as hard as most of the judges labour in the dis- 
charge of their professional duties. Moreover, if 
Lord Melbourne had spoken with the least reflection, 
he would have been aware that the facts of the case, 
which he wholly overlooked, are irreconcilably op- 
posed to the intimations of his alleged foresight and 
acuteness. What does he think, for example, of his 
leaving entirely out of view the somewhat remark- 
able circumstance, that Lord Brougham's most active 
and necessary exertions to defend and uphold the 
ffovemment, (a task somewhat heavier than Lord 
Melbourne is perhaps aware of,) were made imme- 
diately after its formation, when of course, if at any 
time, Lord Brougham's differences vrith his former 
colleagues must have been the widest, upon the sup- 
position of his listening to personal considerations ? 
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Then, again, haring left out of bis view this fact 
respecting the beginning of the period, how comes 
the noble viscount to have equally passed over 
another fact which signalized its close-^the minis^ 
terial decla^tion against reform? No attempt h 
here made to blame that policy ; but at least there 
seems some haste, not to say unfairness, in wholly 
leaving it out of view, as if it could by no possiUlity 
be connected with the matter in question. 

It is farther worthy of notice, that no complaints 
are ever made of Lord Brougham during the last 
two or three years, in any quarter deserving no*- 
tice. A few anonymous writers, acting upon a mis** 
Uken sense of duty — ^if not upon an erroneous cal- 
culation of what would gratify their patrons— amused 
themselves with very bitter and somewhat heavy, 
though harmless invectives against Lord Brougham, 
while he was daily sustaining those patrons with all 
zeal in the house of lords. But the party-^-^especiaUy 
the cabinet portion of it— were always abundamtljr 
loud, and apparently hearty, in expressing thetf 
thanks for his public support, their only complaint 
being that he persisted in withdrawing himself Arom 
the intercourse of their private society — a restraint 
"v^ich he must have considered necessary to main^ 
tain his independency, else he assuredly never could 
have subjepted himself to what must prove a great 
loss of enjoyment to him, though it could prove little 
or none to them. This, however, was the oitly 
complaint ever heaid, until the change of tone which 
marked the ministerial dedarations at the opening of 
the new parliament. That Lord Melbourne should 
have mistaken Lord Brougham's conduct, if it be a 
mistake into which he has fallen, may appear strange 
— ^but that he should pronounce confidently upon a 
matter unknown to him, can in nowise surprise those 
who heard him pronounce unhesitatingly that Dr. 
Robertson was " a florid wnd fanciful writer^ 
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Loid Melbourne's station is no doubt far higher, as 
first lord of the treasury, than Mr. Gibbon's, who 
never rose above a seat at the board of trade— but 
excepting in that department itself, it may be doubt- 
ed whether any one can be found who would appeal 
to the ministers from the historian's deliberate judg- 
ment, that Dr, Robertson was " the most accurate of 
all historians.''^ To charge so chaste a writer with 
a florid style, seems an hallucination only to be 
matched by the comparison of Gasca, whose name 
the noble viscount had never before heard of, with 
the governor of Upper Canada, of whom he had 
heam a good d^al too much. 

It must fsirther be observed that Lord Brougham 
never laid any ground for disappointment by pro- 
fessing an adhesion to the government in all curcum- 
stances. On the contrary, his speech in July 1835, 
at Liverpool,* expressly avowed that he would look 
to dieir measures, and that when he found these 
were framed with a regard to the people's good, and 
propounded on the principles which were knovm to 
guide his public conduct, he would support them— 
but if another course were pursued, he would oppose 
them, and see which party the people would stand 
by. These were his words while preparing to re- 
deem the first part of the pledge, by supporting the 
municipal reform which he Smost singly fought 
throuffh the house of lords. It is once more re- 
spectniUy and humbly asked why he should be so 
piteously complained of for now redeeming the 
other pledge also ? It really seems as if no sup- 
porters were valued or truatea except those who have 
adopted the new maxim of treasury morality never 
professed by Lord Brougham, possibly never clearly 
comprehended by him, that the more a ministnr is 
in the wrong, the more imperative becomes the duty* 

* printed in tiu« oolloctioQ^ 
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of flying to its defence. Whoso would work out his 
salTation in Dowmng street, it is neoci^saiy tixat he 
believe this; and if he act up to his faiti^ he shall , 
be deemed a friend indeed* 

That there is any gwat danger of the pec^e aud^ 
denly deserting the fioremment) and apposing tbem> 
is Utl3e to be apprehended. The people are disap* 
pointed, dishcartcaied, and dispirited— they are be- 
coming distrustful of all pubUc men of the regnlar 
whig party, as they are hostile to all of the adrerrie 
faction, although from the latter they never could 
hare less of constitutional reform, and probably 
would have more of importam practical improve<- 
ments ; and, at least, their restoration to place would 
giro back to the liberal side many of its best sup- 
portiets, wki are at present trammelled by official cchih 
nexion^ and other ties hard to loosen. But although 
the people are thus flat and indifferent — although 
they ntay do nothing to destroy the existing ministry 
—they will not stir a finger to help it ; the first quar- 
rel with the court will seal its doom ; and the Triiigs, 
as a party, will hai^e ceased to rule. The ministers 
see nokie of these things ; they hear the voice of file 
charmer only, whose accents, modulated to the key 
of the ear he wishes to tidkle, poor out only the 
pleasing fallacy, the harmonious misrepresentation, 
the silver-toned strain of hope, the cheerful note of 
confidence — and whose especial object it is to sup- 
press all unpleasing discords from unwelcome facts 
and unfavourable sjrmptoms. That the people are 
friendly while they remain passive and do not op- 
pose ; that the select circle of the occupants of place, 
who rival the serpent, if not in his wisdom yet in 
bis tenacity of life, form the whole whig party ; and 
that, if it is at all necessary to consult the opinions 
of any others, it is needless to go farther than the 
outer circle — ^the eager, ardent, irrepressible, resist- 
less expectants of promotion, who have no opinions 
12 
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at all except of their own fitness for place, nor any 
principles at all except that whatever the ministry 
does, or indeed can do, must be right, and that the 
whole duty of political men is comprised in three 
words—" support the ministry" — ^sucn are the bland 
accents which compose the dulcet notes of ^^ linked 
sweetness long drawn out," and which ever yibrate 

grateful, seldom unrequited, on the ministerial ear. 
ut that they beguile the Reason while they charm 
the sense — tnat mey lull their victim to sleep in the 
midst of peril — and bring on a sad reverse, which 
they make more hard to Bear by precluding all pre* 
paration for it — are truths attested by all experience 
of all public men. In the present case their worst 
effect remains to be told. The deceiver tempts his 
dupes to their ruin, by inducing a belief that noUiing 
they can do will forfeit the support of stanch friends ; 
and it is discovered, when too late, that there may 
happen a catastrophe foretold by Lord Brougham in 
one of the civil list debates, when he said—" that 
the people would one day awake and ring such a 
peal in the ears of the ministeis as would be remem* 
bered, not merely to the end of their official exis- 
tence, but to the last hour of the public life of the 
youngest functionary among them J' ' 
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' How comes it to pass^ my lords, by what fate ef 
mine is it, that as often as this great question of our 
colonies comes on in this place — ^whether in the ill- 
fated resolutions of last May, or in the interlocutcsy 
conversations raised by the expectations of thi» 
measure, or on the address which announced its 
nearer approach, or now on the bill itself which 
embodies it — I alone should be found to interrupt 
die universal harmony of your councils — ^alone to 
oppose a bill presented by the government without 
any defence, but immediately taken up and zeal- 
ously supported by their adversaries — ^alone to rise 
up in defence of the constitution — ^alone to resisil 
the breach of all law, the violation of all justice, in 
this high court of law, which distributes justice 
without appeal-^alone to withstand arbitrary and 
tyrannical innovations, standing here, in the senate 
•*-the conservative senate of a free country — bIgoo 
to maintain the peace and stay the dismemberment 
of die empire, among your lordships, who of all 
men that live have the deepest interest in peace, 
and the empire being preserved entire 1 The posi- 
tion which I occupy is surrounded with difficulty 
and embarrassment ; the task I perform is a thank- 
less one ; but I will not — I may not— abandon the 
noat in whioh my duty has planted me ; and I am 
nere, at the last hour of the hateful conflict, again 
attempting to discharge this ungrateful duty. From 
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SO unequal a contest I may retire defeated, but not 
disgraced. I am aware that I may gain no advan- 
tage for those whose rights I am defending, but I 
am well assured that T shall retain the approval of 
my own mind. 

When the question of Canada was last before us, 
I purposely avoided following the noble secretary 
of state over the ground to which he invited me, 
because I knew that another opportunity would oc- 
cur for discussing the provisions of the measure, 
the outline of which he then ^ve by anticipation.. 
* That occasi<Mi has now arrived, and I have atten*. 
tively, and, as became me, re8pectfu%, listened to . 
the statement of m^ noble friend.* i find that he 
has said m e:R>lanation of the bill — ^nothing ; ia de- 
fence of the bill — ^nothing. Not a gleam c^ light- 
was cast by him upon its darker places ; nothing 
was said to clear up the obsctorities which aito re*- 
marked in its arrangements; nothing to reconcile 
the incongruities with which it abounds ; nothing to 
make a measure acceptable, which all allow to be 
hatsh and- arbitrary ; nothing to show why it is in- 
troduced now rather than at any other time. In 
short, nothing whatever is urged, in defence or in 
palliation of the government's policy, save the very 
able, and on that portion of the subject, the very 
temperate speech of the noble earlt opposite, a& 
avowed adversary of the government on all other 
questions. And it must be granted that the noble 
earl anxiously confined his support to the measure 
itself, and suffered no portion of his eulogy to over- 
flow upon its authors. Taking under his protec- 
tion the offspring of the cabinet, which had been 
abandoned by its parent as soon as it saw the light, 
the noble eari fosters it witfi no JtejHnother's care, 
plainly showing that had such a thing not been en- 

* Lord Olenelg. t Earl of AberdMB. 
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geiidered on this 9ide Uie house, we should have 
had it produced on. the other. Before going, how- 
ever, to the arguments for the measure, I must 
advert for a moment to the course pursued by 
. the noble eatl in following up the noble duke* ax^L 
noble earl'st protest against having it conceived 
that their approval of the bill implied any approval 
of the government's conduct, on which they intend- 
ed afterward to prcmounce their free opinion. That 
opinion has now indeed been very freely pro* 
nounced by the noble earl ; and in listening to it, I 
could not help reverting to the eitreme offence 
taken by my noble friend a few nights ago at the 
freedom of my remarks upon the same subject. I 
could not help recollecting the elaborate contxa^ 
.which these remarks called forth between my con*^ 
duct toward old colleagues, and the noble duke's 
who had so chivalrously come to the defence of his 
opponents — coupled with the panegyric pronounced^ 
God knows most justly, on the vast supericnrity of 
the duke's mind, to his of whose attack the noble 
secretary of state so bitterly complained. I really 
suspect that to-night, if any such comparisons are 
instituted between me and the noble earl, I may 
look forward to a more favourable verdict from my 
noble friend. Not that Uie professicms or the tone 
of the noble earl have been less friendly than those 
of the noble duke ; for he promised to treat the 
government with charity. My lords, the noble 
earl's is not that charity which covers a multitude 
of transgressions ; but rather that which covers a 
multitude of attacks. Anything less kindly I have 
seldom heard than the performance of this fine pro- 
mise — anything more bitter to taste than the fruit 
that followed a blossom so fair to behold. I am in 
hopes that it may by its contrast with my milder 

* Ihike of Wellington. t Esri of Sipoo. 
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rebuke, hate the effect of restoring me to the affec* 
tions of my noble friend. Of this I am quite cer« 
tain, that he would fain I interposed to rescue him 
from the hands into which he has now fallen ; and 
to deliver him from the earl, as the duke before de-> 
liVered him from me. He must be most anxious to 
be saved from the charity of the noble earl, and as 
for the forbearance he promised, why it was really 
worse to bear than the charity itself. He would 
not even give the conduct of government the poor 
praise of being systematically wrong. It is not a 
system of delay, said he — it is a practice orijpi* 
nating in inveterate and incurable habits of waver- 
ing, vacillation, and infirmity of purpose — and all 
this applied to describe the conduct ot a great min- 
ister u) a great emergency, which called imperiously 
for the very opposite qualities— and this, the noble 
eaurl's way of snowing his forbearance in the exer- 
cise of his charity* 

Having endeavoured to set myself right on the 
personal matters connected with this question, and 
so removed the trivial parts of the subject ; the way 
is now cleared for arriving at the important part of 
the argument ; and I approach this, I confess, with 
some degree of anxiety, fearful of wearying your 
lordships by repetitions which it is hardly possible 
to avoid. The conduct of the Canadian assembly 
is attacked a^ain-^thal; body is condemned by my 
noble friend for an abuse oi their privileges — by the 
noble earl; with more accuracy of expression for a 
breach of duty in refusing supplies— it is indeed the 

• whole defence of the measure before you. Both 
these noble lords contend, that after such a refusal 
in Canada, there is but one course to be taken here 

— to suspend the constitution altogether. The 

powers you gave the colony are abused : therefore 
take away the constitution — ^not, observe, resume 

the powers that have been abused — but take away 
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•11 powers together. That is the argument^ neither, 
as I think, yery conclusive, nor even quite intelligi* 
ble. The noble earl praised the proceedings of Uie 
committee that sat in 1828, and quoted the assem* 
bly's words in order to prove that the colonists were 
then satisfied and grateful. No doubt they were, 
because their grievances were considered, and re- 
dress was promised. The same kindly feelings 
continued not only till 1831, but after that year ; they 
were even increased by the great measures of that 
year, which gave them the control of the supplies— 
the power of the purse. What were those com* 
plaints which then arose against them ! They had 
baen to)d that whatever grievances they complained 
of, the power of refusing supplies gave them the 
means of obtaining redress — ^that they no longer 
were mocked with the name of the English consti* 
tution, but had the reality conferred upon them, with 
aH its rights. The power which we told them we 
had thus bestowed, and boasted of our kindness in 
bestowing, the short-sighted, simple-minded men^ 
proceeded to use, as if they really believed they had 
gotten it ! Innocent individuals ! to believe what 
you told them, and act upon the belief! to believe 
you when you said they might give their money, or 
might witlmold it, as they chose — and they chose to 
withhold it ! to fancy that you meant sometliing 
when you said they could now stand out for redress 
if they had anything to complain of — and then to 
stand out in the very way you had said they might ! 
You give them a specific power for a particular pur- 
pose, and the instant they use it for that very pur- 
pose, you turn round upon them and say — " saw any 
one ever the like of this ? ' Were ever men before so 
unreasonable ? You are absolutely doing what you 
were told you had a full right to do whenever you 
pleased — ^why, you are exercising the very rights 
Vol. IL — K 
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the constitution gave you — ^you are using the pii- 
rileges we bestowed, and using them for the purpose 
they were meant to serve — ^you are therefore abus- 
ing them — ^you are acting by the strict letter of your 
new constitution — therefore you are unworthy of it, 
and we shall instantly take the new constitution 
away, and not only the new, but the old, which you 
have had for near half a century." Such is the 
mockery — the imbearable insult which you have put 
upon this people. First, you boast of having given 
ttiem the power of the purse, and then the first time 
they use it, you cry out that they are acting illegally. 
It turns out that this power of granting or refusing 
supplies, was all the while never intended to serve 
any other purpose Uian rounding a period in some 
conciliatory royal despatch from Downing street, or 
some gracious vice-regal speech at Quebec. The 
real meaning of the whole was simply this. You 
shall have the power of doing as you choose about 
supplies, but always upon this condition, that you 
ahali choose to do as we please. You have the op- 
tion of giving or refusing, but understand distinctly^ 
that if you exercise it in anyway but one, you forfeit 
it, and with it all your other privileges. 

As for the noble duke,* I can far more easily un- 
derstand his course upon the present occasion, be- 
cause he singly opposed Uie bill of 1831, and enter- 
ed his protest upon our journals. He objected al- 
together to giving the power over supplies which 
that bUl bestowed. But when I turn to my noble 
friends, the authors of that bill, they who gave that 
power, what ami to think, when I find them crying 
out treason the instant it is used ? Nay, I find them 
not merely complaining of its use, but because it is 
used, they take away, not only the power itself, but 

, * Duke of Wellington. 
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the whole constitution given by Mr. Pitt's bill of 
1791, or rather Lord Grenville's — for h^ was the 
author of the constitution — and substituting in its 
stead what they themselves allow to be an arbitrary 
and tyrannical form of government. The crime 
charged upon the Canadians, and for which they are 
to be punished by the loss of their free constitution, 
is refusing supplies. Instantly the resolutions are 

i)assed. The noble earl* confesses that those reso-« 
utions are calculated to harass and vex the Cana 
dians. Then their natural consequences follow ; the 
Canadians are irritated, and no precaution whatever 
is taken to prevent them from revolting ; not a man 
is sent ; not an order issued ; not an instruction for-« 
warded ; not one line written ; not one word spoken, 
to prevent what is freely admitted to be the natural 
consequences jof the resolutions ! All this seems 
sufficiently marvellous ; but this is not all : we now 
have a scene disclosed that baffles description and 
mocks belief — a scene which I defy the history of 
all civilized, all Christian countries, to match. A 
governor — appointed to administer the law — to ex^ 
ercise the authority of the state for the protection of 
the subject — one commissioned to distnbute justice 
in mercy — whose office it is above that of all man- 
kind to prevent crimes — ^and only to punish them 
when it exceeds his power to prevent their beinff 
committed — he who, before all, because above all, 
is bound to guard against offences the people corner 
mitted to his care — he who first and foremost is 
planted by the sovereign in the authority to keep the 
people out of doing any wrong, that the law may not 
be broken, and there may be no evil-doers to punish 
^ — ^he it is diat we now see boasting in his despatches, 
wherein be chronicles his exploits-^boasting yet 

*£vl of Aberdeen. ; 
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more largely in the speech he makes from the throne 
which his conduct is shaking, to the people whom 
he is misgoveming — ^boasting that he refrained from 
checking the machinations he knew were going on ; 
that, aware of the preparations making for rebeUion, 
he purposely suffered them to proceed; that, in- 
formed the crime was hatching, he wilfully permit- 
ted it to be brought forth ; that, acquainted with the 
plans laying by traitors, with the disaffection hourly 
spreadinff, with the maturity every moment ap- 
proached by treason, with the seductions practised 
upon the loyal subject^ with the approach each in- 
stant made by the plot toward its final completion, 
and its explosion in a wide spread revolt : — ^he, he the 
chief magistrate and suardian of the peace and exe- 
cutor of the law, yet deemed it fitting that he should 
suffer all to go on uninterrupted, unmolested ; should 
turn a deaf ear to the demands of the peaceable and 
the loyal for protection, lest any such interference 
should stay the course of rebellion ; nay, sent away 
the, troops, for the express purpose of enticing the 
disaffectod to pursue and to quicken the course of 
their crimes ^ Gracious God T Do I live in a civil- 
ized coimtry ? Am I to be told that such is the con- 
duct of a parent state toward her children of the co- 
lonies? Is this the protection which we extend to 
the subjects over whom we undertake to rule on the 
other side of the Atlantic ? Does it after all turn oat 
that OUT way of governing distant provinces is to 
witness disaffection, and encourage it till it becomes 
treason ; to avoid all interf^ence which may stay 
its progress ; to remove all our force, lest it might 
peradventure control the rebellious, while it com- 
forted and protected the loyal? The fact was 
known, but the plan is now avowed ; and the fatal 
result is before the world. Blood has been shed ; 
Vut not on one 3i4ooiily— 4he blood of the disaffected 
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has indeed flowed ; but so also has the blood of those 
whom our wicked policy had suffered traitors to 
seduce. It was not until that horrid catastrophe had 
happened, that the kind's peace was allowed to be 
restored ! I am fillea with unutterable horror and 
dismay at this scene ! I appeal to the bench of 
bishops ! I call upon them that they lay this matter 
to their hearts, and reflect upon the duty and the 
office of a Christian man. Snail he be held guilt- 
less, be his station what it may, if he allows sin in 
others whom he has the power to save from it, much 
more if he takes measures for ensnaring his brother 
into guilt, that he may fall, and pay the penalty of 
his transgression ? How much more, then, it he 
be a ruler of the people, set overlhem to keep them 
right ! I call upon tne reverend judges of the land 
to frown down by their hish authonty this monstrous 
iniquity ! Let them tell how they deal with the men 
who come before their tribimals, not as vindicators 
of crime, and enforcers of the law, but as tempters 
to seduce the unwaxy, and make him their prey ! 
Let them describe to us those feeUn^s which fill 
their breasts, when the very scum oi the earth's 
scum is cast up before the judgment-seat — ^that in- 
dignation which a^tates them, and seeks its vent- 
Hpon the head of him who might have prevented the 
law from being broken, but prefers, for some sordid 
purpose, stancung by to see the offence perpetrated, 
and then drags his victim to justice ! That indigna- 
tion they must now transfer to this place, and pour 
it upon tne supreme ruler of a province, who has the 
courage to boast that such has been his conduct to- 
ward the people committed to his care ; vaunting of 
6uch misaeeds to the sovereign who employed him, 
and to the subjects v^om he mis^vemed in the 
trust which he betrayed* It is well for him to speak 
with regret at the blood thus spilt — ^well to lament 
K2 
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the gallant Colonel Moody thus foully sfaku^teied, 
and who would never have been attacked, had the 
troops been left at their post whom the gprernor 
made it his boast that he had sefit away ! r ossibly 
the whole may be the after-thought oi a vain maiiy 
which he never would have uttered had the revolt not 
been put down. But assuredly, if the force had re- 
mained, we should have had to rejoice in its preven- 
tion instead of its suppression ; and instead of la- 
menting bootlessly the loss of the gallant men thus 
sacrificed, he might have had the better feeling to 
indulge of saving their lives to their country, and 
preserving instead of restoring the public peace 
which be was sent to maintain. 

The same governor, however, has not> as I find, 
been satisfied with a civil war ; he must needs do 
his best to endanger the peace with the United States .. 
He has threatened that powerful neighbour with 
hostilities.. It appears that the neutrality of the^ 
American territory has been violated, nor could such 
an event excite surprise.. A volunteer force must 
always be less easy to control^ and more prone to 
commit excesses, than those regularly disciplined 
troops who were sent away at the time their 
services were most indispensable. The noble duke* 
expressed himself satisfied with the force in the 
Cwiadas, upon the authority of military men whose 
opinions he had taken. No one is more ready thuK 
I am, to be guided by such authority — ^that is to say, 
upon all military questions.. If we were asked 
whether a certain number of troops be sufficient to 
defend a post, or even to put down a revolt which has 
actually broken out, to the opinion of military men I 
will bow— -not so where the question is, what force 
should be kept in a province in order to prevent all 
sevolt from taking place ; that is a question of civil 

*DukeofWelluigtM. 
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aud BOl military polity* Still more if the question 
be, whethet it is fitter to keep down all rebellion, 
than to wait till it rages, and then suppress it — that 
is no more a military question than any of thosie 
platters which daily occupy the attention of parlia- 
ment ; no more than a bill relative to police, or to 
any other department of the civil government of the 
country. The noble earl,* with much good sense, 
referred to a hi^h authority, and cited a very sound 
opinion upon this grave and important subject, when 
he repeated the valuable saying of an eminent man, 
that ^' a far less force might be required to put down 
a revolt than to prevent one." The charge I now 
make runs through the whole of the question before 
us ; and one more serious cannot be brought against 
any government. The ministers are accused, and 
as yet without offering explanation or defence, of 
having occasioned, by their own incapacity and that 
of their emissaries, a civil war, the effusion of inno- 
cent blood, and the seduction of loyal subjects from 
their allegiance. Upon the same gross neglect, and 
the necessity of employing an undisciplined and in- 
subordinate rabble, is also charged the rupture with 
America, to which that neglect led, not indirectly, 
and as a remote consequence, but by a plain, direct, 
short route, which might all along have been easily 
seen and closed up. My lords, I most deeply lament 
an^ occurrence as most disastrous and appalling, 
wmch can endanger our relations of peace and amity 
with the United States. But I would not be under- 
stood as thinking that this most untoward occurrence 
will lead to a rupture, though I fear it vrill exaspe- 
rate men's minds, and embitter the feelings, ahready 
not too kindly, which the last American war left be- 
hind it. I know, however, the good sense which, 

^ Etol of AbeBdeeD. 
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generally speaking, prevails amonff the people of 
America— tne sound policy which, tor the most part, 
guides the councils of its government. Long may 
that pohcy continue ! — ^long may that great Union 
last ! Its endurance is of paramount importance to 
the peace of the world — to the best interests of hu-> 
manity — to the general improvement of mankind. 
Nor do I see how, if any disaster were to happen 
which should break up the Union, considering the 
incurably warlike nature of man, the peace of the 
new world could lopg be maintained. But in the 
present case, met, as I have no doubt these whole- 
some dispositions toward amity will be, by corres- 
ponding sentiments on this side of the Atlantic, I 
cherish the hope, that after discussion, and explana- 
tion, and conferences, and negotiations, satisfaction 
will be yielded where outrage has been offered, re- 
dress will not be withholden where injury has been 
done, and the occasion of quarrel for the present be 
avoided. But there will not be an end of the conse- 
quences that must inevitably follow from this un- 
happy affair. The public mind will be seriously 
and genendly irritated; the disposition to interfere 
wi& us in Canada will become far more difficult to 
repress ; and a ^vemment, at all times feeble to 
control the conduct of individuals, will become 
wholly impotent against so prevailing a spirit of 
hostihty. All these mischiefs I charge upon the 
same inexcusable, inexplicable neglect, which has 
left Canada bare of defence against the progress of 
^ discontent, at the moment when your rash, violent, 
headlong policy, had excited the universal resentment 
of your Amencan subjects. 

fiut your own faults are, with unparalleled injus- 
tice, to be laid to the door of the colonists ; because 
you have misgoverned them, and alienated their 
affections, they are to be punished by the loss of 
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their free constitution* Now^ grant even that some 
portion of them have no justification and no excuse 
for their conduct — I ask you how you defend the 
policy of punisiiing the whole eommunity for the 
errors or the offences of a few ? I will not here stop 
to solve the problem, what proportion of a people 
must sin before you are entitled to visit the whole 
with penalty and coercion ; but I will ask you to re- 
collect the argument used a few days ago by the 
ministers, when I complained of no troops having 
been sent to preserve the peace. The outbreak 
was then represented as a mere trifle ; an affray in 
which but few of the people, but a handful of men, 
had taken any part — ^it was confined to a comer of 
the province — ^to the banks of the RicheUeu alone — 
while all the rest of the country was peaceable, 
loyal, and firm. In Upper Canada not a soldier was 
wanted, and the governor had sent every man away, 
returning to the inquiry, how many he could spare^ 
the vapouring answer, "All." Even in Lower 
Canada, six counties out of the seven were in a 
state of profound tranquillity, and but a few parishes 
in the seventh had shown any signs of disaffection 
at all ; almost all else was loydty^ devotion, and 
zeal. Such was the ministerial statement last 
week. Then how do you propose, to reward all 
this loyal devotion and patriotic zeal ? . By de- 
priving, not the criminal and seditious portion of the 
people, but the whole community of their rights ;— - 
Dy punishing, not the one county where the peace 
has been broken, but the other six also, where per- 
fect tranquillity has reigned uninterrupted. And 
you intend to take away, not only rights that have 
been abused, not only privileges that nave been too 
rigorously exercised, but all the rights and privileges 
together, which for near half a century the Cana- 
dians have enjoyed. They axe told, that for the 
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transgressions of a few the whole liberties of the 
people are at an end ; and my noble friend himself,* 
a well-known friend of liberty, an advocate of popu- 
lar riffhts, is to proceed among them in the charac- 
ter of dictator, to enforce the act for establishing 
among them a despotism never before known in any 
part of the British dominions. But without stop- 
sing to inquire longer into the justice of this policy, 
let us only ask whether or not it is consistent with 
our conduct toward other portions of the people — 
whether or not we treat aU parts of the empire in 
this kind of way? Is it the course we undevia- 
tingly pursue everywhere, through good report and 
through evil report ? Suppose we had to deal with 
a province situated not three thousand miles off, but 
almost within sight of our own shores ; inhabited, 
not by half a miUion, but seven or eight millions of 
people; not unrepresented in parliament, but send- 
ing over above a hundred zealous and active dele- 
gates to speak its wishes and look after its interests ; 
and suppose that of these, a large proportion, say 
not less than seventy, were the sworn allies, the 
stanch friends, the tnick and thin supporters, the 
unhesitating, unscrupulous voters of the very admin- 
istration which has been forging fetters for the Ca- 
nadians—the remote, imfriended, unrepresented Ca- 
nadians — ^how would the same gDyemment have 
treated the portion of the empire now called Canada, 
but which would then have borne another name ? 
Suppose the leader of the seV'Cnty faithful adherents, 
the Mons. Papineau, as he is now termed, the zeal- 
ous and valuable coadjutor of the ministers, should 
take up the question of an elective council, should 
strenuously exert himself for its success — I must 
here use a European expression to be understood*-* 

* £arl-of DDrham 
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should agitate for it-^would his urgent demands 
be treated with scorn, and the prayers of his 
countrymen and followers be rejected with disdain ? 
My noble friend, who represents the ministry else- 
wnere,* has furnished an answer to all these ques* 
tions. Quoting from Mr. Fox, and greatly exag* 
gerating that great man's meaning by taking literally 
what was said loosely, if seriously, my noble friend 
has laid it down, that in Irish affairs there is but one 
rule for governing the people ; and what do your 
lordships think that ffolden rule is ? By doing what 
is right and just ? By pursuing the policy which the 
interests of all require ? No such thing ! The rule 
is far simpler than that. By administering, as my 
noble friend on the cross bench did,t justice temper- 
ed with mercy — evincing at all times tne most watch- 
ful care of the people's interest8,.mingled with the 
most imdeviating condescension and kindness of 
demeanour toward their persons — at once endearing 
himself to them by the frank urbanity of his man- 
ners, and taking care that their best interests should 
be unceasingly promoted — doing them justice, se- 
curing them right, but at the same time holding the 
balance equal, with a firm, a manly hand — and never, 
for any consideration, abdicating those functions of 
R government from which its very name is derived ? 
Nothing like it ! What, then, is my noble friend, 
the home sedlretary's rule for governing a peoiile ? 
Is it to do what you ought by them ? to give them 
what is good for them ? to let them have what you 
ought to give, and nothing more? Oh no such 
thing ! but it is to let them have iust what they them- 
selves wish ; to do as they bid you — as they, the 
subjects, bid you, their governors ; in a word, to let 
them save you the trouble of governing them, by 

* Loid John RuHell. f Marquess of Anglotey. 
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leaying them to govern themsehres. That is the 
rule applied to a country which is close by, with six 
millions of men whom one common sentiment binds 
together, who follow one concentrated and individual 
influence, and who send seventy voters to the aid of 
the ministry in the other house. The n:de for deal- 
ing widi them is, ** give them all they ask : if an 
elective council, let it be elective ; if a life council, 
be it for life ; just as they please." But for Canada, 
far off, thinly peopled, and without the fraction of a 
member in either house to make its grievances 
known, or give expression and force to its desires, 
another rule prevails — " refuse all they ask ; turn a 
deaf ear to every complaint ; mock them with hopes 
never to be realized ; insult them with rights which, 
when they dare to use, shall be rudely torn from 
them; and for abiding by the law, in seeking redress 
of their wrongs, punish them by the infliction of a 
dictator and a despotism." We have all seen, or 
we have read, of the contrast between a parent and 
a stepmother in the treatment of the child ; the con- 
trast between tenderness, self-denial, self-devotion-— 
and cruelty, self-indulgence, studied neglect. The 
one exhausts every resource of kindness and con- 
ciliation, anticipates all wants, yields to each wish 
that ought to be granted, studies ta prevent offences 
by judicious training, and to reclaim from error by 
gentleness alone ; nor ever has recourse to punish- 
ment until all means of prevention fail, and the safety 
of the cherished object forces her to do violence to 
her feelings rather than neglect her duty. But I 
have known conduct the reverse of aU this. Who 
indeed has not heard of the stepmother — watching 
for the occasion of quarrel ; taking offence at every- 
thing and at nothing ; fostering any little failing of 
temper in the child till it ripen into disobedience, 
and furnish llie pretext for inflicting the wished for 
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](>um8liment ; alternately too indulgent and too 
serere^ by fits and by caprice harsh and gentle ; 
now fiinging to it some plaything, and the instant 
the child uses it flying into a fiiry, and snatching it 
away, and giving vent to anger by punishment or by 
restraint ; now visiting on the ofispring the faults of 
her own mismanagement ; and never for an instant 

Pursuing a steady, or a just, or a rational treatment, 
i'hese tilings I have witnessed, as who has not? 
But never have I known an example of contrast so 
marked, so violent, so outrageous, as between the 
parental care of Ireland and the stepmother treat-' 
ment of Canada. 

The act of unprecedented oppression, which Lord 
Durham is commissioned to execute, is, I find, ex-^ 
plained and illustrated by the publication of the in- 
structions under which he is to be sent out ; and 
when I survey this strange document, I am sure I 
find it diflicult to say whether the tenor of it or the 
production of it is the most unaccountable. I ques- 
tion if so extraordinary a proceeding altogether has 
, ever yet been witnessed, as the publication of this 
paper. The ministers have made public in January 
the orders which they intend to hav^ executed next 
May. It is one of the great difficulties attending an 
extended empire, that the orders issued for the 

fovemment of its distant provinces can hardly ever 
e executed in the same circumstances in which 
they are framed, because a considerable time must 
needs elapse between theu: being despatched and en- 
forced, biit is that a reason ^r unnecessarily in* 
curring the unavoidable difficulty, by setting down — 

did mortal man ever before dream of such a thing ! 

by sitting down at the colonial office in January, 
and drawing up the orders in atU their detail, which 
are to be obeyed by the emissary in May or June — 
when that emissary is not to leave the country before 
Vol. IL— L 
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the month of April ? How can my n<^le friend 
known that he will be of the same mind in Aprils 
when Lord Durham is to set sail on his hopeful 
mission of conciliatory coercion ? The measure out 
of which these resolutions have arisen, has already 
been changed three or four times over in as ma&y 
days, if report speak true. First the nainisters wa- 
rded a little ; then they alFected to have made up 
their minds ; and having done so, they no sooner 
declared that nothing should move them from their 
fixed purpose, than they suddenly departed from it 
altogether, and adopted a totally different course, at 
the dictation of the opposition in the commons. 
Hesitation, uncertainty, wavering, delay, mark the 
whole course of their proceedings. It extends to 
the noble person who is to execute these projects in 
Canada. My noble friend is not to set out on his 
progress toward the spot where disaffection is abroad, 
and insurrection has broken out, until the weather is 
fine. While every week is of incalculable impor* 
tance, April is the time coolly appointed for his 
saihnff, and it may be later. Tnis extreme dehbera-* 
tion should seem to indicate no great apprehension 
that the colony , is in such a state as affcras any jus- 
tification of a measure like the one propounded for 
its coercion. The noble earl* has mistaken what I 
formerly said of my noble friend's powers. I never 
pronounced it as a clear matter, that he should at all 
events be ordered to grant instantly an elective coun- 
cil. But I did maintain that unless he goes armed 
with a power of this extent, to be used if he shall 
see fit, his going is a mockery both of himself and 
of the Canadians ; and that neither he nor this coun- 
try can reap honour from his mission. But no 
power of (his kind, or indeed of any kind, is to be, 

* Earl of Aberdeen, 
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given hm. These mstroGtions are, from the be^-^ 
idng to the end, inquiry, and nothing else. They 
set out with stating that it may probably be found 
necessary to adopt some legislative measures of a 
comprehensive nature, for effecting a permanent 
settlement of the Canadian question— but what these 
measures are likely to be there is no intimation 
given ; indeed the plsdn implication is, that they 
have not yet been discoverea^ and the instructions 
proceed to describe how the information is to be 
procured on which they may be framed. The com- 
mittee or convention is to be formed, and then my 
noble friend is to bring before it various subjects on 
which he is to ask for their opinion and advice. 
The first is the matter in dispute between the upper 
and lower provinces. The next subject of delibera- 
tion, it is said, will be furnished by the act of 1791, 
with a view to examining how its defects may be 
corrected. Then follow some other heads of inquiry 
in their order-^the mode of defraying the expense of 
the civil government — >the state of the law affecting 
landed property--^the establishment of a court for 
trying impeacfaments and appeals. On all these 
sevem subjects the new governor is to inquire ; and 
vrhat then ? To determine — to act — ^to do anything 
that had not been done by his predecessors 5 No 
such thing ; but to report to the government at home, 
exactly as they did before him. Why, have they 
not had reports enoueh ? Had they not the com- 
mittee of 1828, with its ample investigation and 
voluminous reports ? Had they not the committee of 
1634, with s\»m a production of papers frc^n the colo- 
nial office as never l)efore was made to any such tri- 
bunal, and a report in proportion frill to overflowing ? 
The labours of these two c<»nmittees, sending, tor 
all persons, examining all papers, searching into all 
records, were not deemed sufficient to slake out 
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boundless thirst for knowledge, and a commissicA 
was despatched to inquire on the spot. They 
hastened thither, and inquired for years, examined 
all subjects, differed upon them all, recorded their 
disputations in long arguments and elaborate protests, 
remitted the volume that contained the produce of 
their labours and their wranglines, and put their 
employers in possession of a whole body of contro- 
versy and of decisions, each commissioner generally 
differing from his colleagues in the views^he took of 
the argument, and frequently also from himself, but 
all agreeing in the conclusions at which they arrived, 
by Ine course of reasoning one way, and deciding 
another. Will not this satisfy us, insatiable that we 
are ? Can we hope for more argumentation and 
more discrepancy from one inquiring man than from 
three ? I defy any one, be he arm«l with powers 
ever so dictatorial— let him engross in his own 
person all the powers of his station, and be his own 
master of the horse into the barffain, to surpass the 
celebrated inquiry and report of Lord Gosford and 
his learned and gallant coadjutors. I had vainly 
imagined that all the inquiry of the last three years 
might have been enough to satisfy the greatest 
appetite for delay and inaction ; but I find I was 
deceived ; we are still to falter and pause ; the hour 
for action recedes as we advance ; and the mighty 
measure of abrogating all law, and creating a dicta- 
tor, ends in sending out one lord to renew the in- 
quiries which bad been making for three years under 
another. 

I have uniformly stated' my conviction that it is 
the duty of the government here at length to make 
up their minds and pursue some inteUigible and 
consistent course toward the colony — ^above all, that 
sending Lord Durham thither without the only 
power which can eter he of the least use towaxa 
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attainkig the object we hare in view, is a mere pre* 
tence for new delays. The alarm expressed at thiA 
power by the noble earl* is to me inGompreh^uuble* 
An elective 'council, he says, means the severance 
of the colony^ I have always held this to be a 
benefit and no loss, provided it can be effected ia 
peace, and leave only feelings of kindness on either 
side. But I deny that the ^ving an elective coun- 
cil can possibly produce such a consequence. Men 
commit a great and a palpable mistake when, argu* 
ing from the analogy of the parliament of England, 
they transfer to Canada the ideas connected widi 
our upper house. In the colony there is no aristo^ 
cracy, nor anything like an aristocracy — conse- 
t}uently the materials of an upper house are there 
wholly wanting. But a yet more remarkable dif- 
ference arises from the relation of colonial depen- 
dency. Why is this house in which we sit neces- 
saiy for our limited monarchy ? It is because the 
crown would, without its interposition, come into 
conflict with tlw people, represented in the com- 
mons. The monarch has no revenues but what he 
derives from the votes of that lower house ; if, then, 
he were to exercise his veto upon the bill, all sup- 
plies would be stopped ; and the monarchy could not 
survive the shock were it often repeated, were not 
its violence mitigated by this upper house beinff in- 
terposed between the other two branches. This 
house, by the influence which the crown has in it, 
by its natural leaning toward the court, and by its 
aversion to the extremes of popular opinion, re- 
lieves the sovereign from the perilous office of re- 
fusing the measures sometimes pressed upon both 
by the representatives of the people. But the state 
of things in a colony is essentially different. There 

Etrlof Aberdeea. 
L 2 
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the ezecutiye government is not altogether dep^- 
ent upon the supplies voted by the commons— there 
the commons have no more absolute power over the 
rest of the government than they would have here» 
if HauQver, or some other dependency of the crown, 
yielded a revenue of twenty millions- a year, which 
could defray such expenses as the parliament mi^t 
refuse to authorize^ Consequently in the colony, 
the governor has no difficulty in rejecting bills, and 
exposes the constitution to no shock by the exer* 
cise of his veto.. He wants no upper house to do 
for him what he can safely do himself, and to dead- 
en the concussion occasioned by a collision be^ 
tween him and the commons. Were the colonial 
council then elective, there would none of the effects 
ensue which must follow from making thia house a 
representative of the people like the other. Weie 
we chosen and sent here by the same body that 
elects the commons,, any one must see that the only 
consequence would be, our having a house of com-* 
mons divided into two sections instead of one, sit«* 
ting in two rooms, and passing bills through nine or 
ten stases instead of four or five; the government 
would be wholly changed, and a pure democracy 
substituted in its stead. In the colony, the reform 
of the council or its total abolition would not alter 
one jot the nature of the ffovemment, or impede ita 
working for an hour. The commons mi^ht refuse 
supplies because the covemor rejected bills — each 
party would for a while stand out against the other ; 
m the end a middle course would be resorted to, 
each party giv^ up a little and gaining the rest ; 
and tke supjdies of^ the mother countny, adminis^ 
tered by her parUament, would be forthcoming 
H^henever the sense of the government and people 
df England went along with the colonial executive, 
to overcome any very unrea8ona)>le and pertinacious 
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resistance of the home raqpeeting the colonial peo- 
ple. < Unable then to discover the least danger firom 
the change so mnch desared by all the Canadians^. I 
deeply lament the short-sighted and inefficient pold^ 
cy of sending out a new emissary without the power 
of granting it^ or even of entertaining the question ; 
and I remain deddedly of opinion, that whether we 
regard his own credit and honour, or the interest of 
the country and the colony, lie had far better not go 
there at all, than proceed with mutilated powers 
upon a hopeless errand. 

The colonial experience, my lords, of the Spanish 
monarchy,, fertile as it is in lessons of wisdom upon 
all subjects, is singularly so upon a question of this 
kind. There once broke out, as you are aware, a 
revolt so formidable, and so extensive, involving the 
whole of the most valuable of the settlements of 
Spain, that it is still known at the distance of three 
centuries as the Great Rebellion . I allude, of course, 
to the revolt of the Pizarros in Peru, compared with 
which, were the war in Canada to rage with tenfold 
fory, it would be a mere nothing for danger and 
difficulty. The events of that famous passage have 
been recorded by the illustrious historian, my revered 
kinsman, in that sjHrit of deep reflection for which 
be was renowned, and with a charm of style hardly 
exceeded by his celebrated narrative of Columbus's 
voyage, which it is difficult to read with a dry eye. 
The vebels had been eminently successful on all 
points ; the revolt had raged for above a year, and 
Bad wrapped all Peru in the flames of civil war. At 
the- head of his hardy and adventurous veterans^ 
Pizarro had met the Spanish troops, and overthrown 
them in many pitched battles. The viceroy had 
himself been defeated, taken and put to death ; the 
seat of government was in the hands of the insur- 
gents ; and a combined system, of revolt had been 
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uniTersally establidbed, to tbe extinction of aK livrftil 
authority. In such an extremity^ the Emperor 
Charles, a prince of yast expenence, of practised 
wisdom in ^e coumals both of peace ancT war; a 
ruler, whose vigour never suffered him to faher, — 
saw that there remained but one course to pursue. 
He resolved to send out a person with ample powets 
of negotiation and of command ; and his choice fell 
upon Pedro de la Gasca, who had, though in no 
higher station than councillor of the inquisition) dis* 
tinguished himself by his ability and success in 
several delicate negotiations. He was recommend- 
ed to the o&ce by an enlarged capacity hardly 
to be surpassed— un insinuating address — nsanners 
singularly courteous to all — a temper the most con* 
ciliatory and bland — above all, a rare disinterested- 
ness and self-denial in whatever concerned himself, 
and a singular devotion to his public duties. Of this 
he early gave an unequivocal indication, in peremt)- 
torily refusing the offer of higher rank in the church, 
which the emperor pressed upon himvwith the pur- 
pose of increasing his weight and influence in the 
arduous service intrusted to his hands^ " But," 
says the historian, '' while he discovered such dosin-^ 
terested moderation in all that related personally to 
himself, he demanded his official powers in a very 
different tone. He insisted, as he was to be employ^ 
ed in a country so remote from the seat of govern- 
ment, where he could not have recourse to his 
sovereign for new instructions on any emergency, 
and as the whole success of his negotiations nmst 
depend upon the confidence which the people with 
whom he had to treat could place in the extent of 
his power, that he'ought to be invested with unlimit- 
ed authority ; that his jurisdiction must reach to all 
persons, and to all causes ; &at he must be empow- 
ered to pardon^ to punish, or to reward, as cireum- 
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staBces might require ; that in case of resistance 
from the malcontents^ he might be authorized to re« 
duce them by force of arms, to levy troops for that 
purpose, and to call for assistance nrom the goveni- 
ment of all the Spanish settlements- in Amenca.'' 
Powers like these seemed to the men of mere 
precedent in the colonial office of Madzid^ impossible 
to be granted to any subject — they were the inalien- 
able attributes of the TOrerocatiye, according to these 
official authorities. ''But tne emperor's views," says 
the historian, '' were more enlarged. As from t^e 
nature of his employment, Gasca must be intrusted 
with discretionary power in some points, and all hia 
eSoTts might prove ineffectual, if he was dicum- 
scribed in any one particular, (as, for example, the 
granting of an elective councU,) Charles scrupled not 
to invest him with authority to the full extent of his 
demand. Highly satisfied (he adds) with this frefsk 
proof of his master's confidence, Gasca hastened, 
{much cheering attended the mention of this word) 
— ^he hctstened his departure, and without eith^ 
money or troops, set out to quell a formidable re- 
bellion." The result is well known, and it was con- 
formable to the vigour and the wisdom that presided 
over these preparations. Gasca arrived in Peru 
without any suite, or any pomp whatever ; he put 
inaction the resources of his genius for negotiation ; 
dividing his adversaries by the justice of his proceed- 
ings, winning over many of all parties by the 
engaging suavity and dignity of his manners, never 
making any sacrifice to temper or to selfishness, of 
his arduous and important duty, but gaining every-* 
where friends to his mission, while he nardly left an 
enemy to his person. His bold and uncourtly anta-^ 
gonist perceived that he was undone, if farther time 
were given for the practice of diplomatic arts, alike 
strange to his nature and his habits. He rushed to 
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the fields his prqjer element, and to those axm» whidi 
were the only arts he knew. To his dismay he 
found that he had to cope with one whose umTersal 
genius for affairs fitted him for following* up in action 
tke councils of hits proTident sagacity. Oasca sud- 
denly disclosed the result of the prepiurations which 
he had been making, while occupied in negotiating 
with the leaders of the revolt, and reclaiming the 
victims of their artifices. He equipped a fleet, metthe 
cruisers of Pizarro, and captured them everywhere. 
He took the field against the veteran conquerors 
of the new world ; he met their chief, overthrew 
him in a pitched battle,made him prisoner, put him to 
death with his principal accomplices, restored peace 
and order to the whole province, and gave backito 
the Spanish crown, rather than kept in it^ the bright* 
est of its jewels. To complete the glory of this 
great man, already so brilliant both in council and in 
arms, there wanted but one crowning passage^ which 
should bestow upon him a yet higher fame, by show* 
ing the genius that inspired, his conduct, eclipsed by 
th« virtue that ffovemed it. Nor was the proof want* 
inff. Master, by the fortune of the war, and by his 
uiSimited powers, of the whole forfeitures of tfaie re- 
bellion, he distributed a far greater mass of wealth, 
in money, and mines, and land, and palaces, than 
was ever by any absolute potentate bestowed upon 
his followers or nis favourites ; and reserving not the 
fraction of a farthing for himself or his connexions^ 
he retired to Europe, and rendered up his trust, 
leaving to his grateful sovereign the payment of the 
few debts wluch he had contracted, and which his 
j)overty disabled him from discharging. His recep* 
tion by his country and his prince was all that mignt 
be expected from public gratitude for unparalleled 
services, and from unbounded admhration of the 
highest and most various capacity. But he retired 
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into the priracy of his former life, and passed (says 
Robertson) '^ the remainder of his days in the tran- 
quillity of seclusion, respected by his country, ho- 
noured by his sovereign, and beloved by all." 

Having, my lords, called your attention to the les- 
sons which this memorable passage of colonial his- 
tory presents to the government^ as peculiarly appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the existing crisis^ I 
will not any longer stop to dwell upon a picture, 
which, I fear, offers to the eye Only sad contrasts in 
all its material features between the capacity and the 
vigour -of former and of present times. Andhere, 
too, I willingly retire from the contemplation of the 
whole subject — painful to view in every respect — 
lamentable in some of its parts— disgraceful in^others. 
My closing words, my parting advice are, to retrace 
your steps, and do justice. Let the government 
make the restoration of kindly feeling the main object 
of all their endeavours. To compass this let them 
go all lengtibs, and out of their way, in negotiating 
with the disaffected, and in ruling the province. 
Let them largely mingle mercy in the administration 
of its affairs. Above all, never let them listen to 
those who would persuade them, like the noble earl,* 
that what mi^ht have been rightly granted at one 
time it is dishonourable to give now that the 
supplicant has flovm to arms, and become a 
rebel. If those concessions were wrong before, 
so are they wrong still, and I call upon you 
firmly to remse them — but if it ever would have 
been just and politic to yield them, be you well as- 
sured that nothing has happened to make it less wise, 
and less right now, and the fame of England never 
will be tarnished by doing her duty. Make that 
your rule and your guide, and you may laugh to 

* Earl of AbeTd«en. 
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scorn the empty babblers who would upbraid ybti 
with the weakness of yielding to armed petitioners ; 
you will show them that the concession is hot made 
to the force of arms, but to the irresistible power of 
justice and of right. I devoutly pray that the end 
of all may be contentment and peace- — ^that content- 
ment and that peace. without which outstretched 
empire is but extended weakness— which, if you 
shall not restore, all your victories in the council, in 
the legislature, in the field, will be won in vain— 
which, if you do restore, you may defy the world 
in arms, and despise its slanders as well as iis 
threats. ^ 

Lord Melbourne having expressed his satisfac« 
tion witii the prudent advice oflfered by Lord Broug- 
ham, and in the soundness and wisdom of which he 
entirely concurred — ^proceeded to complain of the 
acerbity which characterized other parts of his 
speech; — said he had long perceived— had been 
aware three years ago that sooner or later it must 
come to this— that he felt thankful for his support in 
1835, for his abstinence in 1836, and for his quali- 
fied opposition and partial support in 1837 ; adding 
that he felt no irritation in consequence of the dit 
ferent and more harsh course he now pursued — ^and 
which no doubt arose from no personal considera- 
tions, but solely from public spirit, and from feelings 
of a patriotic kind.* 

Lord Brougham. — I purposely abstain on this oc- 
casion from going farther into the personal remarks 
of the noble viscount, because I will not thus inter- 



* Lord Melbourne, in referring to the proceedings of Gasca and 
the Peravian rebellion, designated Dr. Robertson as a florid, lively, 
and fanciful historian ; a description, perhaps, as notoriously inap- 
plicable as it is truly original, of that great writer, the chasteness 
of whose style is equal to the admitted accuracy and impartiality 
of his narrative. 
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rupt the discussion of a great public questioDw But 
when he compares and contrasts my conduct toward 
the government this session with tnat which I for^ 
merly held, he utterly and notoriously forgets the 
whole of the facts. Has he forgotten, can he haye 
forgotten, that last May I both urged the same 
charges and recorded them on your journals ? I 
even pursued the self-same course of argument 
which has, I observe, to*4ught given him so great 
offence. He speaks of " acerbity." A person sup* 
posed to have used bitter remarks is perhaps not a 
judge of the comparative " acerbity" of his different 
observations — ^nor is that person, possibly, against 
whom they have been employed. But I venture to 
say, that of all I said this night, the portion which he 
felt the most bitter, and to which, be it observed in 
passing, he made not the least allusion, was my 
comparison of his conduct toward untepresented 
Canada and well-represented Ireland. Well — last 
May I drew the very same comparison, and nearly 
in the same terms — ^made the same quotations from 
the ministerial speeches in the commons-^and re->- 
corded the substance of the comparison in my pro* 
test. My lords, I indi^antly and peremptorily deny 
that the motive or principle of my conduct is changed. 
But I know that the chan^d conduct of others has 
compelled me to oppose tnem, in order that I may 
not change my own principles. Do the ministers 
desire to know what will restore me to their support, 
and make me once more fight zealously in their ranks, 
as I once fought with them against the majority of 
your lordships ? I will tell them at once ! jLet 
them retract their declaration against reform, deli- 
vered the first night of this session, and' their second 
declaration — ^by which (to use the noble viscount's 
phrase) they exacerbated the first; or let them, with- 
out any retraction, only bring forward liberal and 
Vol. n— M 
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Gonstitatioiiai measnret— they will haye no iliare 
sealoQB supporter than myself. But in the mean- 
time, I now hurl my defiance at his head — ^I repeal 
it — ^I hurl at his head this defiance-^I defy him to 
point out any, the slightest, indication of any one 
part of my public conduct having, even for one in* 
stant, been affected, in any manner of way, by feel- 
ings of a priyate and personal nature, or been 
regulated by any one consideraticm, except the sense 
of what I owe to my own principles, and to the 
inlerests of the country ! 
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PREFACE 



SEPARATE EDITION OF THIS SPEECH. 



It has been consideied right by many of the 
friends of peace and of liberal policy, to publish this 
speech separately, chiefly in cmler tlutt the attention 
01 men may be directed to the important questions 
connected with the future lot of the North American 
colonies, when the ferment excited by late unhapiqr 
events i^all subside. The whole history of these 
transactions is calculated to throw light upon the 
inevitable mischiefs of extended colonial empire; 
and there is a fardier argument of ihd same kind 
derivable from the unquestionable fact, that in even 
the re£Dniied parliament the misgovemment of a re- 
mote and unr^esented province, has encountered 
but very little opposition from many of those who 
are always foumi most reluctant to suffer the least 
oppression if attempted upon any portion of the' 
moth« country. 

The comments which this speech contains upon 
the conduct of the government nave been complain- 
ed of — as if Lord Brouj^iam liad some, duty to 
perform of suppressing his opinions upon the most 
important questions that can occupy the attention of 
statesmen ; and as if especially the colonial minislnr 
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had a right to complam of strictures openly made, 
and in his presence, upon his pubUc conduct.. 

It is, however, well known that Lord Brougham 
never showed any disposition to censure the present 
government until they adopted a course wholly at 
variance with his oftentimes recorded opinions. As 
long as he could support them, the history of parlia- 
ment shows that he rendered them every assistance 
in his power ; nor did he ever while in office exert 
himself more, or spare himself less, than in th^ir 
defence in 1835, and in carrying through the house 
of lords the great measure of municipal reform. 
In the summer of 1836, he refrained from all com- 
plaint when he saw his measures for preventing 
phiralities and non-residence abandoned, and a biU 
Hitrodttced upon opposite principles. In 1887, he 
continued to lend them support on all but one or 
two occasions, when it was impossible to approve 
their conduct-^and on the Canada resolutions espe- 
cially, last May, he was compelled to oppose them ; 
a duty which he performed with manifest reluctance. 
He had during that session, 1837, expressed his 

Sinions upon the necessity of altering the reform 
1 in essential particulars, and especially of extend- 
ing the elective franchise. The present session wa» 
uimappily opened with a declaration on the part of 
the government as a body, that they took a view 
wholly different from that of most reformers ; indeed, 
of the great bodjr of the liberal party throughout the 
country. To this has been added their support of 
a policy by which the rights of the subject are in- 
vaded, and the maintenance of peace itself put in 
jeopaitly. They who complain of Lord Broug- 
ham — (the ministers themselves are assuredly not 
of the number) — ^for adhering to his declared (^i« 
m(ms, are respectfrdly request^ to assign any reason 
why he. should abandon his own piinciples-^those 
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whieh he has maintained, without the least deviation, 
throughout his whole life — merely that he may 
support the ministers who have, most conscientious* 
ly no doubt, though for the country most unfortu- 
nately, seen fit to adopt other views. Thus much as 
to the claims of the government at large, not only to 
form new opinions, and follow an altered course, 
but to carry along with them others whom their rea- 
sonings have whoUy failed to convince. 

Now as to the colonial secretary, the party whose 
conduct is principally involved in the question of 
ministerial responsibility for the present state of 
the North American provinces : — ^It is well known 
that LfOid Brougham never showed any backward- 
ness in coming dovni to his defence when he 
observed him unjustly attacked. No one can be 
better aware of this than the noble lord himself; 
with whom, however, it is understood that Lord 
Brougham never had any intercourse save that of an 
official nature while a member of the same govern- 
ment. But they who complain on the noble secre- 
tary's behalf, (ne himself, assuredly, is not of the 
number,) are respectfully requested to assign any 
reason why full license having been always allowed 
him, and some of his principal colleagues, to form 
their own opinions — ^with them to oppose parUa- 
'mentary reform up to 1st March, 1831 — ^to defend 
the Manchester massacre — ^to support the six acts — 
to remove Lord Fitzwilliam from office for attending 
a parliamentary reform meeting at York — to op- 
pose Lord Brougham's motion on the case of Smith 
the missionary — why, those noble persons having 
without any blame whatever been suffered formerly 
to hold such courses — and having, so happily for 
the country, and so honourably for themselves, 
adopted a different Une of policy from Nov. 1830 to 
Nov. 1837, Lord Brougham alone should be com- 
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plained of^ for continuizig since Nov. 1837 to abide hj 
the reiy same principles which he had not taken up 
fiGDT the jSnrt time in Nor. 1890, but held in all fonner 
times ? It is respectfully asked what right they 
who now complaiix of Lord Brougham for differing 
from the noble secretary of state, hare to eipect 
that he should rather differ from his former self than 
from his former colleague ; and while yet unaUe to- 
partake of the conirictions that hare come oyer 
others, should abandon that devotion to the cause of 
freedom, and of peace, to which his public life had 
been consecrated ? 

The accident of members of a party feeling them« 
selves under the necessity of opposing, upon some 
great occasion, those with whom it is their general 
wish to act, although unfortunate, is by no means 
unprecedented. When, in t^onsequence of thdt 
friends being in office, almost all the whigs were 
found, during twelve months of the last war, to relax 
in their desire of peace, retrenchment, and reform, 
Mr. Whitbread*-a name never to be pronounced 
without reverence and affection by En^hmen — 
alone opposed the measures of the adimnistraUon^ 
that he might adhere to his principles. In 1820, 
Lord Brougham declared in his place that he stood 
wholly aloof from his party, on all that related to the 
case of the late queen, because there appeared a ^ 
danger of her interests being, without any blame, 
sacrificed to other, possibly more important, consi- 
derations. There seems no good reason why he 
should not pursue the same course, when it is un« 
derstood that he now very sincerely, though pediap» 
quite erroneously,, brieves a like sacrifice is made of 
principles, incomparably mose^ important — the most 
sacred principles which used to bind the liberal party 
together; and when so many men are firmly p^er* 
aiuided that, but for the accident of the party being 
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in office, they would have joined in pursuing the 
same course which Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke follow- 
ed with such signal glory in the former American 
war. 

It is probable, that Lord Broudiam, in choosing to 
continue in that course, has had Tittle fear of thereby 
impairing the strength of the present gOTemment. 
That may be greater or it may be less ; but there 
can be very liule chance of any diminution befalling 
it, while its party supporters, be they more or less 
numerous, both in paruament and in the country — 
more especially in many of the corporations — ap- 
pear to be so firmly held together by the common 
principle which guides their conduct. That princi- 
ple is one in some respects well grounded, and forms 
indeed the foundation of all party connexions. When 
Qot pushed too far, it is justifiable and it is useful. 
It teaches men to overlook minor differences of opi- 
nion, for the purpose of effecting common objects 
of superior importance ; and warns them against the 
fatal error so well described by Mr. Fox, of gi^g: 
up all to an enemy rather than anything to a mend. 
It is, however, equally manifest, that the abuse of 
this doctrine may lead to a justification of the very 
worst misconduct-T-may be used as a cover for the 
most sordid speculations of private interest — ^and 
may sap the foundation of all public principle what- 
ever. It is to be hoped that tne party zeal of those 
above referred to, may not lead them to such excess- 
es. But for the present it does appear to have made 
the most grave questions of national polity — Re- 
trenchment— ^Slavery— Colonial rights — Constitu- 
tional principle— ^Peace itself — ^all sink into nothing 
conipared with the single object of maintaining a 
particular class of men m power, and invested with 
the patronage of the crown, as well as intrusted with 
the affairs of the empire. 
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When I reflect on the position which I have oc* 
cupied in this house during all the previous stages 
of this measure and of the proceedings connected 
with it in the last session of parliament, and com<>> 
pare it with the altered position in which I stand 
this day, I observe a contrast between the two 
which is at once very remarkable in itself, and, to 
me, pleasing and encouraging in no ordinary degree. 
I can no longer be said to stand here alone in de* 
nouncing this measure^ I can no longer complain 
of being left unsupported in my opposition to its 
tyranny and injustice. I am no longer fated, alone, 
to have levelled at me, sometimes the lighter mis* 
siles of sarcasm and taunt, and sometimes the 
heavier artillery of statement, seldom, if ever, ap- 
proximating to the shape or even semblance of ar- 
gument. I no longer am to have all those launched 
at my single and unsupported head ; for I now en* 
joy the gratification of knowing that I have lived to 
see truth make its way, tod to find myself support- 
ed by some of the most respectable members of 
* your lordships' house in what I should formerly 
have reckoned in this place, as it almost always 
was out of doors and m the other house of par- 
liament, the most hopeless part of my whole views. 
And if to be supported at all — if to be supported 
in denouncing imuslice) in defending the law, and 
Vol. IL— N 
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in Standing up for the constitution of England be 
grateful to me to-night — and the more grateful it is, 
because quite new — how is that satisfaction height- 
ened when I find that, beside the respectability of 
those supporters in point of talents, experience, 
and character, who have lamented, as the one did, 
the arbitrary and unconstitutional nature of the 
measure ; and who actually, as the other did, an- 
nounced a determination to vote against it for its 
injustice — those two peers have both descended 
from and bear the honoured names of the greatest 
luminaries of the law — two of the strongest props 
of justice who ever adorned this country, leaving to 
their descendants a prouder inheritance tlian the ti- 
tles which they won for themselves and their pos- 
terity, in their own inexhaustible love for the liber- 
ties of their country, their fast adherence to its 
laws, and their abhorrence of injustice and oppres- 
sion, I may well feel pleased with this change 
in my position. I shall now no longer be de- 
nounced by sneers, as the partisan of rebels, nor, 
by implication, as the encourager of rebellion ; no 
longer be charged as taking part with revolt, nor be 
designated, by plain implication, as something like 
Catdine, for that I had rushed out of this house, as 
the senator of ancient Rome rushed from the sen* 
-ate, after he had delivered himself of a long, and 
apparently, by its effects, an irritating and success- 
ful speech against the great orator of those times 
-*-the Lord Glenelg of that day. Thus encouraged 
and protected, I may well persevere in denouncing 
the gross injustice of this measure — a measure 
outraging every principle of equity — confounding 
the innocent witn the guilty — ^making no distinc* 
tion between the vrrong-doer and those who have 
aided in repelling him — subjecting Ae whole pro- 
vince to the loss of its liberties, because a few 
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parishes in a single county bare attempted an un- 
sttccessftil rebellion ; — thus punishing as well those 
who, instead of reyolting, alone enabled the ^o- 
yernment to pnt the revolt down, and without whose 
aid they never would have succeeded in putting it 
down — punishing them with the same loss of their 
liberties, which it is said the legislature has a right, 
in what is called the exercise of a just severity, to 
inflict on the rebels themselves. 

But, my lords, we are now told that the delay 
observable throu^out the whole of these proceed- 
ings, which 4)egan in March, 1837, which continued 
in April, which ended in May — ^a delay still per- 
ceivable in the month of June, and which may. far- 
ther be traced through the whole of the remainder 
of the year, — ^we are now told that this indecision 
and delay were not accidental, as some have pre- 
sumed to imagine ; that they were not unintention- 
al^ as others tnight suppose; that they arose not 
from any defect in vigour and natural activity, as a 
third class of reasoners might fancy; that they 
were not attributable, as the noble earl opposite 
charitably surmised the other night, to an inveterate 
infirmity of purpose — an incurable habit of waver- 
ing and inaction — ^no such thing, ^ It is all design, 
says the noble marquess ;* it is all virtue, it is all 
system, it is all the consequence of that natural but 
invincible repugnance which my noble friendt has 
felt, to enter upon any course which could be 
thought to savour of strong measures — of uncon- 
stitutional measures — of rash measures — of mea- 
sures severe toward the colony ; it is all because 
of his reluctance to encroach on the people's privi- 
leges — ^to suspend their constitutional rights. It 
may be so ; there is nothing wonderful now-n-days. 
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The longer one lives the less one wonders. It is 
just on the verge of possibility, that those who im* 
peach and those who defend this vile measure — 
friend and foe, combatant, bystander, and looker-^ 
on — have all been deceived and all mistaken the 
intentions with which her majesty's ministers have 
propounded it. Instead of a fault, the bill may be 
a perfection ; instead of an arbitrary and oppres- 
sive, it may be a mild, wise, and just policy, which 
dictates the present conduct of the administration. 
Is it so 1 It would be odd if it were true. Cer- 
tainly nobody could have suspected it ;• and if my 
noble friend the president oi the council bad not 
given the sanction of his grave and weighty autho- 
rity to such a view of the matter, I should have 
been disposed to say — I will not use a harsh ex- 
pressions—that it was utterly impossible for any 
person of common sense to believe it, or of deco- 
rous character to speak it, or of ordinary powers of 
face, to hear it proposed and keep his countenance. 
But if such reluctance is shown by these constitu- 
tional men to adopt harsh proceedings, ought they 
not to have been reluctant to pass the resolutions of 
last year ? That was the time for being reluctant ; 
but there was no hesitation then ; they produced 
them on the 6th of March ; and having once plung- 
ed they were committed for ever. The time, it 
appears, for reluctance and delay was after all the 
mischief had been done. What is the fact ? It is 
precisely three weeks back that they applied them- 
selves vigorously to enforce the laws and to main- 
tain justice ; so that, from the argument of my no- 
ble friend, it would appear they were excessively 
harsh and violent, when they ought to have deUber- 
ated ; and they were excessively slow, very reluc- 
tant, and most undecided, when they ouffht to have 
udop^d a course, bold, vigorous^ and (fecided. I 
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will venture to predict that the whole proceeding 
will be continued in the same style in which it 
commenced. If it were reluctance that was shown 
in the beginning, your lordships may depend upon 
it that you will find the same reluctance continued 
to the end. The disinclination which has been fek 
to bring in the present measure will show itself in 
sending over so many thousand bayonets to cany it 
into execution. And truly, I now begin to unaer- 
stand why that which I before complained of has 
taken place. I asked, three weeks ago, how it hap*- 

Sened, if it be necessary to send out a dictator to 
estroy the constitution of Lower Canada, because 
some few parishes in it have been guilty of irregii- 
lar proceedings, that, instead of going over imme»* 
diately, the noble emissary delays so long in faring 
forth to the {dace of his destination, waiting, it is 
said, for fine weather, as if rebellion looked to the 
almanac — as if state affairs depended on the ba- 
rometer — ^as if the assembling of parish committees, 
district committees, and central committees were 
governed by certain times and seasons of the year, 
as in ancient days, when there was a regular 8U»< 
pension of arms on the approach of frost, and the 
campaign was not renewed till the second or thini 
swaUow came hovering around the ca^p. That 
observance, even in war, having been long since 
dispensed with, I was at a loss to conceive why, in 
these critical and pressing negotiations, it should be 
thought necessary to go by the weather guage. I 
was at a loss to conceive why my noble friend the 
noble earl* was not to reach the seat of his go* 
vemment till the month of May or June. The 
light has now shone in upon me ; I begin to com- 
prehend it all. For surely, if her majesty's minis^ 

* Eari of DurhMi. 
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ters feel a strong repugnance to this measure — if 
they are afBicted with constitutional qualms on the 
occasion of its passing — ^how much stronger must 
be the repugnance, how much more powerful the 
qualms of my noble friend, a great professor of 
free opinions, one whose language has always 
been so much more decided than theirs in sup- 
port of popular rights and privileges, and who is 
to enforce the tyranny that we only legislate ? 
It is as plain as path to parish church that the re* 
luctance in him who is to execute is much greater 
than in those who framed the bilL He cannot be 
persuaded to so till he has tarried so long as to sa- 
tisfy the people of Canada of his extreme. repugn 
nance to the mission ; so that when he arrives there 
he will have made it manifest to all mankind in the 
province, that his consent has been wrung from him 
like gouts of blood to administer an unconstitutional 
measure, and go out for a harsh and tyraiuiical pur-^ 
pose. I^ay, I should little marvel were his qualms; 
to get the better of him, and keep him at home al-^ 
together., To return, however, to the real matter 
under the consideration of your lordships. 
• My i^ble friend,* who has been listened to, as he 
always is, in proportion as he deserves to be on all 
subjects, but on no matter more than this — my noble 
friend differs from the noble baron sitting near him,. 
in his opinion as to the course which ought to be 
taken with a view to the common object of settlings 
these important matters of difference and restoring^ 
peace in Canada. My noble friend says, that the 
settlement cannot be effected in this country,, but 
must be accomplished in the colony.. Does not my 
noble friend perceive that, though his opinion may 
be sound in itself, it is not even the shadow of aa 

* l4>xd Ashbarton. 
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argument in defence of the present bill ? My noble 
fnend is supposing, if he does mean to use that ar- 
gument in defence of the measure, that the present 
bill gives the noble earl the full power of supplying, 
on the spot, the measures that may be found necessary 
to an arrangement. Nothing can be more wide of 
the fact. It not only gives him no such power, but 
it is not directed to that point of the compass. It is, 
indeed, directed to the diametrically opposite point, 
to the point of inquiry. Judging from what we have 
seen, we must conclude that the inevitable result of 
the measure will be, not settlement, but inquiry and 
delay. Instead of sending out Lord Durham to set- 
tle the question, the measure and his mission will 
leave it more unsettled than ever. The act, not 
satisfied with leaving out full powers, positively ties 
up his hands. Whatever new powers he may pos- 
sess, will be not only not authorized by the act, 
but contrary to the act, and such as he cannot re- 
ceive legally from any quarter, nor execute with- 
out a breach of the law. His instructions are, 'in- 
quire, inquire, inquire ; report, report, report." It 
is one thing, therefore, to ask me to agree with my 
noble friend, who wants an emissary with full powers 
to settle the dispute on the spot — ^for he says, the 
dispute should oe settled on the spot, not here ; — 
ana quite another thing to call upon me to approve 
of this bill, which gives no such powers, which ties 
up the hands of the agent, and which renders it to- 
tally impracticable for him, unless he violate^the pro- 
visions of the act and the orders of his employers, 
to settle any one of the questions, or smooth in any 
manner of way the thorny difficulties which beset 
his path. It is the mere inefficiency of this plan, 
the utter discrepancy which exists between the 
powers of the bill and the object to be accompUshed, 
of which I complained, when I last entered upon 
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this painful, tiresome, and all bnt hopeless discus* 
sion. In order to make an end of the dispute, eren 
on the the principle of my noble friend opposite — ^in 
order tcTSave the bare possibility of getting the ques* 
tion settled amicably and satisfactorily to both side9 
oif the . water — it is necessary we should send a 
governor or negotiator with full powers, not only to 
treat, but to grant as well as treat. But here you 
are hardly giving even power to treat ; you have told 
Lord Durham to inquire ; and, also, comparing the 
speech of my noble friend the colonial secretary with 
tne bill itself, you have disclosed what your notions 
are as to the speediness with which (the prescribed 
course being pursued) a settlement m^ be arrived 
at. Hovt lonff does the bill say Lord Durham is to 
be there, for the purpose of completing the inquiry? 
Two years. Two years, therefore, according to the 
framers of this measure, are the period during which 
inquiry shall last ; and until the end of those two 
years, the legislature of the mother country, which 
can alone adjust the question, is to be understood as 
not being in a state, as not having the capacity to 
settle it. 

Lord Glenblg. Two years are the nuunmum. 
Lord Brougham. My noble friend says two 
years are the maximum ; but when I recollect the 
constitutional repugnance of the noble lord to all 
harsh proceeding, as displayed through these de- 
bates, and his habitual disposition always to do things 
on the latest possible day — ^his rule being, never to 
do anything to-day which can be put off till to-mor- 
row — ^I cannot but think that the maximum and 
minimum are likely in his case to be coincident 
quantities. 

But, again, I ask, in common justice and consis** 
tency, why should we punish a whole people for the 
ctfeoces or err^^rs of a lew ? It is penectly evident 
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that the executive council contemplate no such mea- 
sure as this : that is demonstrable by the quotation 
which has been read by the noble baron. Is the 
billy then, Ukely to work, the purposes of concilia- 
tion ? That question is answered already. What- 
ever information government may wish to have — 
whatever farther knowledge they may desire to ob- 
tain by the intervention of Lord Durham, for two 
years- or two months, on this head — no farther in- 
quiry, no farther knowledge is necessary upon this 
point. Unhappily, we know by anticipation the 
iruits this bill will produce, by the fruits of the re- 
solutions of last May. If the resolutions taking the 
power of the purse, seizing tlie strong chest, and 
spohating the money of the Canadians, because they,^ 
exercising the right we gave them, refused to give 
it up voluntarily themselves — if they produced first 
discontent, then disaffection, then revolt, and then 
actual rebellion, (and who will have the hardihood 
to deny that all these things have been the conse- 

auences of those resolutions ?)— can it be believed 
lat this bill— (and the resolutions are mere water 
compared with the drug which you are now com- 
mending to the same hps) — can it be expected but 
that this bill, which carries the principle of the re- 
solutions a thousand times farther — ^wnich sends out 
a dictator, with a commission to rule over the inhabi- 
tants, without a single representative, without check 
or control in the body of the colony ; — that this most 
nauseous potion will be swallowed by those who 
turned with disgust from the mere ditch water of 
the resolutions ? Good God ! does any man profess 
to be sanguine enough to maintain, I'or a moment, 
that whereas the former resolutions occasioned re- 
volt, the present bill — I will not use harsh lanffuage, 
nor will 1 pretend to prophesy — ^the present bill, of 
all measures, will be found to pour balm into the 
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wounds which are rankling from the sore inflictiian 
of the resDlutions of last May ? I shall be grievoualy 
disappointed if my noble friend ever proceeds to 
Canada on such a mission, with such powers, with 
his hands so tied up as they axe by the present bill — 
powerful only to hurt and to annoy and to insult ; 
but impotent to heal or to soothe. Grievously, how- 
ever, as I shall be disappointed if my noble friend 
consents to go forth on such an errand — as an angel 
of wrath and with no healing on his wings — I own 
I shall not be disappointed, although I must feel 
grieved (as who will not ?) if the consequences of 
the measure with which you are following up the 
resolutions that be^an the mischief, are such as we 
shall all have occasion most deeply to deplore. The 
bill seems framed as if to prevent my noble friend 
from exercising any power. I will give your lord- 
ships an accurate, though it must be a compendious, 
sketch of this measure. 

My noble friend is to make for the colony laws in 
a council of his own choosing ; he is to make laws for 
the colony, but those are to be such as the Canadian 
assembly, whose functions are suspended, would 
have been entitled to make if this bill had not pass-^ 
ed. One of the restrictions on the power of the 
assembly — a restriction imposed by the act of 1791 
— is, that no law can be made by the colonial legis- 
lature which is repugnant to or inconsistent with the 
act itself. Consequently, here is one fetter. My 
noble friend cannot make any law not consistent with 
the act of 1791. I presume that this fundamental 
but most restrictive provision of the bill is inten- 
tional, I know that it has received the considera- 
tion of most accurate and experienced lawyers ; and 
with the professional resources at the command of 
the government, I have no doubt they have taken 
care that the bill should be so framed as to accom« 
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plish the objects which they have in view. But this 
is not all : my noble friend is not allowed to make 
any law that trenches on any act of the imperial par- 
liament, or any act of the Canadian legislature, nor 
has he the privilege of repealing or altering any act 
of either British or colonial parliament. Your lord- 
ships will recollect the lumping description (rf the 
powers of legislation which my noble friend, the first 
time he addressed your lordships on the subject, in- 
formed you he was to possess. He professed that 
he was to enjoy an extent of power such as had 
never before been conferred on any man ; but, in- 
stead of having more than ordinary powers, I doubt 
. if ever a man was sent before on such a mission with 
so many restrictions and with so few powers. There 
is very little to empower, but very much to tie up 
and restrain, from the beginning to the end of this 
very singular act of parliament, which he so plea- 
santly fancied was to make him all but onmipotent, 
and which really makes him next to impotent. Then 
follows a whole list of exceptions as to money, as to 
electoral districts, as to the right of voting, as to the 
functions of the assembly, as to the time and mode 
of calling it together, even as to dividing the miions 
of parishes, and counties, and districts, for the pur- 
poses of elections. With respect to all these sub- 
jects the whole of this ground is tabooed against 
liord Durham's powers — ^those high, ample, un- 
paralleled powers, as he fondly believed them to be, 
and somewhat grandly described them^ Lord Dur- 
ham is to be confined, trammelled, and cooped up 
within the simple narrow sphere to which I have 
already directea your lordships' attention : in truth, 
he is to see, and examine, and report, and nothing 
more. But there is another point to which I must 
allude. The laws which Lord Durham may make 
aie to last, according to the provisicms of this bill, 
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not Tintil 1840, when the constitution is to be re- 
stored, but for two years afterward, till 1842. This 
question then arises, which, I hope, has been well 
considered, and can be clearly answered : — What 
will be^the relative positions of Lord Durham ai\^ 
the revived assemblies ? Will the revived assem- 
blies have the power of repealing or altering the or- 
dinances of Lord Durham made during those two 
years ? I have read the act without being able to 
form a satisfactoiy opinion whether those ordinances 
might be repealed or altered by the assemblies when 
their suspended animation ceases, and when they* 
come into life again in 1840. It rather seems as if 
Lord Durham's laws should continue in force four 
years and a half — ^that is, till 1842 ; but there is no 
provision of this nature, " that they shall continue 
valid unless altered or repealed by the assemblies." 
I look on this measure as carrying vrithin it, not 
the promise or earnest of peace and the chance of 
conciliation, but rather as sowing the seeds of war. 
I am not, therefore, very nice in examining its fea- 
tures, in surveying its lineaments, in looking to see 
whether there is any particular symmetry, or any 
great consistency, in the structure of its parts. I 
cannot help thinking, however,- that when another 
infant, the origin of an Iliad of woes, was produced 
to the gossips of Troy, and when they looked on the 
interesting babe, they must have found much more 
beauty in it*— (which is said to have afterward been 
thought a compensation for all they had suffered) — 
than our gossips in these days, the three presidents 
— ^he of the council,* he oi this house,! and he of 
the board of trade,t are hkely to do when they come, 
as I hope they will, to-morrow, to survey the off- 
spring they are now ushering into the world. The 

* Lord Lamdowne. f Lord Cottenluun. t Mr. P. Tomion. 
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symmetry » the coni^ist^pcy, and harmony of itspart9 
will be found by no means rem^k^ble. I shall offer 
no amendment. I take no interest in the bantling 
whatever ; I view it with abfiorrence ; I recard it 
with feelings of disgust; I consider it a hateM pro 

Seny ; I will lend it no helping hand whatever : if I 
id, I believe I shquld receive no thanks from those 
most nearly connected with it. I will examine it no 
farther ; but I am satisfied of one thing — if its lonff 
delay had been lengthen^ed out still farmer, it would 
have been happy for this country, and happy for the 
colony. But I hope, before it is finally assented to, 
its features will be compared with the views I have 
just now flung out, in order that the other mischief 
may not take place to which I have sh(»rtly adverted^ 
of not only sending out this measure with all its 
faults on its head, but stirring up a legal controversy, 
raising doubts and difficulties in respect of legality, 
to ms^e our other proceedings still more intoler-^ 
able. 

The noble lord* opposite alluded to the policy and 
wisdom of establishing colonies at a time when the 
exclusive system of foreign powers shut out this 
country from commerical intercourse with their settle- 
ments. This is a subject to which, in early Jife, I 
have paid very close attention, and it has always 
been my opinion, that the system of colonizing is 
highly favourable to conamerce and national improve- 
ment in a certain stage of society. I hold the plant- 
ing of colonies to be in the highest degree poUtic and 
wise in a commericaj state, not merely in times 
when all other nations are doing the, same thing, or 
adopting an exclusive system, and preventing you 
firom conamerce with th^ir colonies, so as you can 
have no share in the colonial trade unless you have 

* Loid Aahburtra. 
You IL— O 
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colonies of your own — ^but aldo as an outlet for, and 
a stimulant to, industry, in early periods of society, 
when those stimulants and outlets are so few. 

There is 'another and a most important benefit 
which colonial possessions confer upon a. nation* 
The estates acquired there by the inhabitants of the 
mother country add, incalculably, by their revenues 
. imparted, to the wealth of that parent state. Men, 
in their youth, go to push their fortune in the colony ; 
they succeed ; they acquire property there ; they 
return to their native land ; they continue, to draw 
the income from their colonial estates ; and they ac- 
quire landed property at home, generally unimproved, 
which they cultivate by means of their colonial 
wealth. This intercourse is chiefly, and, indeed, 
almost entirely, maintained in the case of such colo- 
nies as the West Indian Islands — for our continental 
possessions in North America have always attract- 
ed emi^ants who permanently change their abode, 
and on leaving their homes for the new world never 
think of returning to the old. But the influence of 
West Indian wealth upon the resources and the im- 
provement of this island is very manifest. You shall 
go to certain districts, especially in the northern 

Sarts of Great Britain, where, by the very nant^ of 
le seats and the farms, you can distinctly trace that 
the capital which has cultivated those valleys, and 
covered the once barren heath with crops ai^d with 
gardens, was derived from the plantations of the 
Antilles, or from the savannas of South America. 
The advantages of such establishments ara very 
different from those derived from colonies like those 
of North America, where there is no interchange of 
population, no non-resident proprietors; and where, 
consequently, the benefits are confiined to commercial 
intercourse. The West Indian colonies are, for the 
like reasons, never likely to become independent, nor 
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is it .very likdy to piove foe ota advantage that they 
should be. It is far-otherwise with continental set- 
tlementS) like the United States, or our remaining 
North American territories. These could not, in 
their earlier stages, exist without our support ; And 
in* our earlier state of society and of traffic, their 
dependence has been of great value. But when the 
interchange of produce aad manufactures furnishes 
the stimulants to industry and accumulatienin plenty 
— ^when the colonies we nave established are capable 
of standing alone-r-when they are fit for the task of 
self-ffovemment — ^when they can do without our aid 
— ^as nappily by the eternal decrees of Providence,, 
in the course appointed for art as well as nature, and 
society as well as art, we can also do without them, 
the wants and the powers of each happily coinciding 
— ^the one being able to leave our care, and we able, 
to carry on our commercial and other concerns with- 
out their aid — then it is that we reap die rich har-i 
vest of all our former pains and tuition ; for then we 
secure a natural ally — a natural market — a people 
whose circumstances are such that they want what 
we have in superfluity, and produce in superfluous 
abundance what we want— the best definition of 
msriiet profitable for both parties — and, above all, 
they, having the same blood and origin — the same 
constitutional laws — the same language — ^the same 
maniiers — ^will he more or less our natural firiends,. 
our natural allies, and our natural customers ; from 
those physical and moral relationships, those natural 
ties, which no severance of mere political connexion 
can ever cut through or even mucn loosen^ It is the 
great benefit of colonial establishments that, in dif- 
ferent degrees and kinds, during their infancy, they 
help us as well as we help thef&„ and, in their ma- 
turity, when separation becomes inevitable, the two 
independent states continue to help each other,, in BJk 
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increased proportion/ See the prodigious increase 
of our intercourse with independent America, cona- 
pared with that intercourse during our former politi- 
cal and proprietory empire over it, and you will be 
fully convinced of this. But let us remember that 
all these great advantages, for a long course of years 
at least, may depend On the temperate mariner in 
which we quit tne partnership, and the feelings in 
which the long subsisting tie is severed. If those 
feelings are of animosity — if wounds are left rankling 
on both sides — ^then we can no longer expect any- 
thing like the natural, and what in all other cir- 
cumstances, under the dispensation of a wise and 
just policy should be the inevitable, advarit£^s of the 
future intercourse with the newly independent state. 
My prayer is, that we may so order our policy with 
•respect to Norfli America, as, when tne hour of 
separation does arrive — and sooner or later, by com- 
mon consent, come it must — ^we may be found to 
have done nothing that shall leave wounds to rankle, 
but that the relation of colony and mother country — 
the relation of temporary dependence and sovereignty, 
on either hand, ceasing in the course of nature, other 
relations may be substituted of one free state with 
another — ^not enemies but friends — and in the honest 
emulation of rivals, running together the great race 
of social improvement, with an emulation which the 
high descent of the new state makes her worthy of 
sustaining with the old^ 
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SiE, — I rise to bring before the house a proposi- 
tion regarding the subject which has recently occu» 
pied so large a share of our attention — ^the present 
state of trade and manufactures, and the sufferings 
of the people of England. And I am confident I 
shall not be accused of exaggeration when I say, that 
it is by far the mo^ interesting and momentous topic 
which can at this crisis engage the attention of par- 
liament. After six weeks spent in the inquiry — 
after a mass of evidence unparalleled in extent has 
been coUected*-the time is at length arrived, when 
we are called upon for the result of our investigation, 
for our determination in behalf of the country, and 
our advice to the crown upon the mighty interests 
which we have been examining. Btit while I dwell 
upon the importance of this subject, I am by no 
means disposed to follow the practice usual uponsuch 
occasions, and to magnify its extent or its difficulty. 
The question is indeed one of unexampled interest, 
but of extremely little intricacy. Its points are few 
in number — ^they lie within a narrow range — ^they 
are ^aced near the siurface — and involved m no ol>- 
acunty or doubt. Its materials are only massive in 
outward appearance, and when viewed at a distance. 
There seems to be a huge body of details. This 
load of papers — ^these eight or nine hundred folios 
of evidence — together with th^ bulk of papers and 
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gstitions lying on our table, would naturally enough 
ighten a caveless observer with the notion that the 
subject is vast and complicated. Yet I will venture 
to assert, that I shall not have proceeded many 
minutes, before I have convinced not only those who 
assisted in the laboiirs of the committee— not those 
merely who have read the result of the inquiry on. 
our minutes — ^but those who now for the first time 
give their attention to the question, and come here 
wholly ignorant of its merits, that there has seldom 
'been a subject of a public nature brought before this 
bbuse, through whicn the path was shorter and surer,' 
or led to a decision more obvious and plain. 
♦ There is, however, sir, one task which meets me^ 
in the outset, and one of so painful a nature, that I 
would fain recede from it. It is my severe duty thi» 
night to make you acquainted with the distresses of 
the people, and principally of the lower orders, that 
is to say, the most numerous and industrious classes 
of our countrymen. To handle the question without 
entering into these afflicting details, or to travel 
among them without the deepest uneasiness^ would 
require an ingenuity or an insensibility which are 
equdly foreign to my nature. For to whom could 
the scenes which we positively witnessed in the 
committee bo so distressing, as to those whose 
anxietf for the welfare of the lower orders impelled 
them to devote- ^eir days and nights to the labours 
of the inquiry ? And it is now my hard task to give 
those- who were not there to see and hear, some idea 
. of what passed before our very eyes — ^the strange 
and afflicting sight of respectable ancient men, tne 

! miliars of the trade and credit of the country, coming 
brth to lament, not that they saw wasting away be- 
neath the fatal policy of our government the hard- 
earned fruits of their honest and industrious lives — ' 
not that they w^re- ^proachii^ to old age stripped 
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ef the support which, they had been providioff for 
that season— but because they no longer had the 
means of saving from absolute want the thousands 
of unhappy persons dependent upon them for sub* 
sistence — because they nad no longer wages to give 
the thousands, who were eager to work for any pit* 
tance to sustain life — because, having already ex- 
hausted their whole means^ all the accumulations of 
their lives, in the charitable offices of employing 
those poor people, they were now brought to the 
brink of that dreadful alternative, either of leaving 
them to perish, or of shutting their ears to the wants 
of connexions that had still stronger claims. These 
are things which I cannot pass over ; but I willingly 
delay entering upon them for some little time ; and 
at present I should prefer calling your attention to 
more general circumstances, which less directly, 
though with equal force, prove the unexampled ca* 
lamities of the times. 

And here, sh*, I do not allude merely to the nu- 
merous petitions preferred to parliament, setting 
forth the distresses of the country, and prayinff for 
a repeal of the orders in council. I will not dwell 
upon these, nor ^ound my inferences upon them. 
Ajnd yet I well might avail myself of such an argu^ 
ment on the present occasion. For if the system 
was adopted for the express purpose of relieving 
our trade and manufactures, what better proof of 
its inefficacy, than the loud and general complaints 
of our merchants and workmen against it ? If the 
very ground and justification of those measures has 
alvrays been the necessity of affording relief to the 
conmierce and industry of the country, 'what can be 
more in point, while they are urgmg the merits of 
the plan, than the fact, that Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Warwickshire, all the great districts of our 
manufactures, joined formerly in expressing their 
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fears of the relief yon -were offering them; and now, 
after four years trial of its virtues, loudly pray to 
be saved firom such a remedy^ imploring you fos 
pity's sake to abandon them to the hostility of tfaeii 
enemies, and«pare themjhe merciless kindness of 
the protection under which they are groaning t 
Yet I will forego whatever support the cause may 
derive from the fact of these petitions, in order to 
dwell upon the more indirect and unexpected, and 
therefore wholly unsuspicious testimony^ which i| 
•derives from other quarters. I would beseech the 
house to cast its eye abroad upoi> the various pro^ 
jects for obtaining reKef, to which of late the peo-^ 
pie have in different parts of the country had re^ 
coarse — the attempts and devices to which, Jn the 
restlessness of their sufferings, they have been re- 
sorting, with the vain hope of shining or shaking 
off from them the load of calamity under which 
they labour. Some of those schemes, I know, are 
most inadequate to the object — some are nugatory 
and absurd-^some are positively hurtful to, them> 
and deserving of reprobation. But they all pro- 
ceed from the feverish uneasiness, the impatience 
of rest, which forms an undoubted symptom of the 

Srevailing malady. Take^ for example, the disor- 
ers which in different districts have given rise to 
short-sighted attacks upon machinery and other pri-* 
vate property. Of these it is impossible to speak 
without blame ; but when we reflect on the misery 
which brought on this state of violence, it is ham 
to avoid mingling pity with our censure. Another 
remedy, as short-sighted, though unhappily per- 
fectly legal, I have myself had occasion to 4see at^ 
tempted in the course of my professional employ- 
ment-^! mean the applications which numeroua 
bodies of manufacturers have made to courts of 
justice, for enforcing one of the most impoUticlawok 
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on the statute-book, the act of Elizabeth, reqiiirinff 
magistrates to fix the rate of wages — a law which 
has been absurdly permitted to subsist, on the pre- 
tenee that it was not likely to be acted upon, and 
which, as might have been expectec^ stands ready 
io promote mischief at the moment when it may 
be most dangerous, without the possibility of ever 
doing good* A diird expedient nas been thought 
of, in application to this house for the abolition of 
sinecure places, or the appropriation of their pro- 
fits to the expenses of the war. Of this remedy I 
by no means think so lightly as some do ; it would 
indeed only afford a trifling relief, but it would go 
far to prevent the recurrence of the evil, by dimin^ 
ishing the interest of many persons in {be con- 
tinuance of hostilities, and would disarm, I be- 
lieve, some of the most warlike characters of the 
time. . 

But I Would particularly entreat you to consider 
the numberless petitions uom almost every part of 
the country which now crowd your table, against 
•continuing the East India Company's monopoly. 
That some of those applications are founded in the 
most just and politic views of the subject, I am far 
from denying; that the great and once opulent city 
of Liverpool, for instance, the second in tne empire, 
would derive material relief from that participation 
in the East India trade, to which it has undoubted 
right, cannot be doubted ; and Glasgow, Bristol, and 
one or two other places, are in the same predica** 
ment. But is this the case with all the other towns, 
I might almost say villages, which have preferred 
the same prayer to us in equally urgent terms ? Is 
it the case with any considerable proportion of them? 
What think you, sir, of places demanding a share 
•of this trade, which have neither commerce nor 
^aanulKtures ? I will give you a specimen of 
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Others which have something to 'export, but nbX ex^ 
actly c^ the quality best suited to those eastern 
markets. One district has petitioned for a free ex^ 
portation to the East Indies, which to my knowledge 
raises no eai}hly produce but black iiomed cattle. 
The potteries have demanded permission to send 
freely their porcelain to China ; and the ancient and 
respectable city of Newcastle, which grows nothing 
but pit coal, has earnestly entreated £at it may be 
allowed to ship that useful article to supply the 
stoves and hot-houses of Calcutta. All these pro- 
jects prove nothing less than the incompetence of 
their authors to find out a remedy for their sufier- 
fDgs ; but they do most distinctly demonstrate how 
extensive and deep-seated the evil must be, and 
bow acute the sufferings which seek relief from 
such strange devices. They remind one of the ac- 
counts which have been handed down to us of the 
creat pestilence which once visited this city. No- 
thing in the story of that avrful time is more affect- 
ing, than the picture which it presents of the vain 
efforts made to seek relief; miserable men might 
be seen rushing forth into streets, and wildly grasp- 
ing the first passenger they met, to implore his help, 
as if by communicating the poison to others, they 
could restore health to their own veins, or Ufe to its 
victims whom they had left stretched before it. In 
that dismal period there was no end of projects and 
nostrums for preventing or curing the disease, and 
numberless empirics every day started up with 
some new delusion, rapidly made fortunes of the 
hopes and terrors of uie multitude, and then as 
speedily disappeared, or were themselves borne 
down by the general destroyer. Meanwhile the 
malady raged until its force was spent; the attempts 
to cure it were doubtless all baffled ; but the eager- 
ness with which men hailed each successive con- 
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Irivante, proved too plainly how vast was their 
terror, and how uiuversal the suffering that pre- 
vailed. 

So might I now argue, from the complaint? and 
projects which assail us on every hand, how deeply 
seated and widely spread is the distress under whicn 
the people are ^suflFering ; but unhappily we have to 
encounter its details in many other shapes. Al* 
though it is not my intention to travel through the 
mass of evidence on your table, the particulars of 
which I may safely leave to my honourable friend,* 
who has so laudably devoted his time and abilities . 
to this investigation. Let me only, sir, remind the 
house of the general outline of the inquiry. We 
have examined above' a hundred witnesses, from 
TOore than thirty of the great manufacturing and 
ttiercantile districts. These men were chosen 
^most at random, from thousands whom we could 
have brotight before you with less trouble than it 
required to make the selection ; the difficulty was to 
keep back evidence, not to find it ; for our desire to 
state the case was tempered by a natural anxiety to 
encroach as little as possible on the time of the house, 
and to expedite by all means the conclusion of an 
inquiry, upon the result of which so many interests 
hung m anxious suspense. In all this mass of evi" 
dence there was not a single witness who denied, or 
doubted-— I beg your paraon, there Was one^-one 
«ohtary and remarkable exception, and none other 
even among those called in support of the system, 
who even hesitated in admitting the dreadful amount 
of the present distresses. Take, for example, one of 
our great staples, the hardware, and look to War- 
wickshire, wnere it used to flourish. Birmingham 
mid its neighbourhood, a district of thirteen miles 

* Mr. BatiiifiN now Lord Ashbuiton. 
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round that centre, was formerly but one village, I 
might 8ay one continued workshop, peopled with 
about four hundred thousand of the most industrioiis 
and skilful of mankind. In what state do you now 
find that once busy hive of men ? Silent, still, and 
desolate during half the week ; during the rest of it 
miserably toiling at reduced wages, for a pittance 
scarcely sufficient to maintain animal life in the 
lowest state of comfort, and at all times swarming 
with unhappy persons, willing, anxious to work for 
their lives, but unable to find employment. He 
must have a stout heart within him who can view 
such a scene and not shudder. . But even this is not 
all, matters are getting worse and worse ; the manu- 
facturers are waiting for your decision, and if that 
be against them they will instantly yield to theirfate, 
and turn adrift the people whom they still, though 
inadequately, support with employment. Upon your 
vote of this night the destiny of thousands in that 
district alone depends ; and I ask you before you give 
it to tell me what must become of those thousands, 
or of the country in which they shall be turned loose? 
I am aware that the language I use may be misin- 
terpreted — it may be perverted into a threat ; but I 
speak of incontrovertible facts from the evidence be- 
fore you, when I affirm, that if you this night say 
" no" to the petitions against the orders in coun- 
cil, you let loose upon tne country thousands and 
thousands — ^I will not say of riotous, or disorderly, 
or seditious, or even discontented people — ^but only 
of hungry men who most either find food or perish. 
Look now to Yorkshire— to the clothing country. 
The late chancellor of the exchequer, in the only 
conversation I had the honour of holding with hun 
upon this question, was very confident that the case 
ot the petitioners would fail in these districts ; you 
have proved it, said he, as far as respects hardware, 
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buty you will do nothing in the woollen trade. 8ir^ 
we have now gone through the case, and how stand 
the facts ? It is still stronger with respect to the 
clothing than the hardware ! It is more various in 
its features and more striking in the result, because 
the trade is more extensive, and employs both 
larger capitals and a moi*e numerous people. One 
gientleman tells you that he has twenty, another 
twenty-five thousand pounds locked up in unsaleable, 
unprofitable stock, which load his warehouses. A 
third has about thirty, and a fourth no less than ninety 
thousand pounds thus disposed of. In the ware« 
houses of one merchant there are eighty thousand 
pounds worth of cottons, and in those of another at 
Liverpool from two to three thousand packages, 
chiefly woollens and cottons, valued on the lowest 
computation at two hundred thousand pounds, every 
article of which was destined for the American mar- 
ket, and can find no other vent. In the West Riding 
thousands have been thrown out of all employ- 
ment — ^but this is nothing compared with the fearM 
apprehensions which are there entertained, if you 
tnis niffht refuse them relief, I pass lightly over this 
ground — ^but the fact is known tnat in that populous 
county, the applications to the parish officers have 
so alarmingly increased, that they have given repeat- 
ed warnings to the master manufacturers, and I 
believe to the higher authorities, of their utter in- 
ability to relieve the increasing distress or to answer 
for its consequences. Among other circumstances 
whid:h marked this part of the case, there was one 
peculiarly affecting to every one who heard it. It 
nad been proved that at Kidderminster, where the 
great carpet manufacture is almost entirely destroy- 
. cd, the wants of the poor became so pressing that 
they were forced to part with their little stock of 
fiimiture, which used to make their cottages in itotne 
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degree comfortable, and even the clothes off their 
backs, to raise food, until the pawnbrokers, having 
already loaded themselves with such deposits, refus-* 
ed to issue any more tickets. But at Sheffield, the 
same feature recurred in a heightened and still more 
striking form. The workmen in the cutlery trade, 
unable to obtain any longer their usual market, from 
the master dealers and merchants or brokers refusing 
to purchase any more, were compelled to pawn their 
articles at a very low valuation, tor money, and even 
for food and clotnes — so that this extraordinary state 
of things arose— ^the pawnbrokers came into the 
London market with tne goods, and there met the 
regular dealers, whom they were able greatly to 
undersell ; in such wise as to supply in a consider- 
able degree the London and other markets, to the 
extreme augmentation of the distresses already so 
severely pressing upon this branch of trade. 

I might detain you, sir, in an endless repetition of 
this same tale of misery, through its different shapes, 
were to I describe its varieties in the other districts 
to which the evidence applies — but I shall only refer 
to the cotton trade ; and that, not for the sake of 
stating that here too the same picture was presented 
of capital locked up^-^pmen of great nominal wealth 
living without income — ^trading, or seeming to trade, 
without profits — ^numberless workmen dismissed — . 
those who remain employed earning only half or 
quarter wages^ — ^parish rates increasing*-^charitable 
supplies failing, from the reduced means of the up-« 
per classes, and the hourly augmented claims upon 
their bounty-^and the never-ceasing feature of this 
case in all its parts, the impending necessity of in^ 
stantaneously disbanding those who are only now 
retained in the hopes of your favourable decision ; 
but I would draw your attention to the ootton dis* 
tricts, merely to present one incidental circumstance . 
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which chanced to transpire respecting the distreMes 
of the poor in those parts. The food which now 
sustains them is reduced to the lowest kind^ and of 
that there is not nearly a sufficient supply ; bread> 
or even potatoes, are now out of the question ; the 
luxuries of animal food, or even milk, they have long 
ceased to think of. Their looks, as well as tiiieir 
apparel, proclaim the sad change in their situation. 
One witness tells you, it is ozuy necessary to look 
aft their haggard faces, to be satisfied what they are 
sufferiiig ;— r-another says that persons who have re- 
cently returned, after an absence of some months 
from those parts, declare themselves shocked, and 
unable to recognise the people whom they had left. 
A gentleman largely concerned in the cotton trade, 
to whose respectability ample testimony was borne 
by an honourable baronet* — I cannot regularly name 
him — but in a question relating to the cotton trade, 
it is nattiral to think of the house of Peel — ^that gen- 
tleman whose property in part consists of cottages 
and little pieces of ground let out to work-pe<^le, 
totd us that lately he went to look after his rents — 
and when he entered those dwellings, and found 
them so miserably altered — so stript of their wanted 
furniture and other httle comforts — and when he saw 
their inhabitants sitting down to a scanty dinner of 
oatmeal and water, their only meal in the four-and- 
twenty hours, he could not stand the sight, and came 
away unable to ask his rent. These feelings so 
honourable to him — so painful to us who partook of 
them — ^Were not confined to that respectable wit- 
ness. We had other sights to endure in that lone 
and dismal inquiry. Masters came forward to tett 
us how unhappy it made them to hare no more wiirk 
to give their poor men, because all their money, and 

* Sir R. PmI. 
P 2 
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in some caseB their credit too, was already gone in 
trying to support them. Some had involved them- 
selves in embarrassments for such pious purposes. 
One again, would describe his miseiy at turning off 
peoj^e whom he and bis father hadf employed for 
many years. Another would say how he dreaded 
the coming round of Saturday, when he had to pay 
his hands their reduced wages, inpapable of support- 
ing them ; bow he kept out of their way on that 
day, and made his foreman pay them. While a 
third would say that he was afraid to see his people, 
because he had no longer the means of giving them 
work, and he knew that they would flopk round him 
and implore to be employed at the lowest wages ; 
for somediing wholly msufficient to feed them. In- 
deed, said one, our situation is creally to be pitied ; 
it is most distressing, and God only knows what 
"will become of us, for it is most unhappy ! These 
things, and a vast deal more — a vast aeal which I 
will not attempt to go through, because I absolutely 
have not the neart to bear it, and I cannot do it — 
these things, and much more of the same melancholy 
description, may be seen in the minutes by such as 
did not attend the committee ; or as far as I have 
been able to represent them, they may be under- 
stood by those who have not heard the evidence. 
But there were things seen in the committee which 
cannot be entered on its records ; which were not 
spoken in words, and could not be written down ; 
which I should in vain attempt to paint-*-which to 
fotm any idea of, you must have been present, and 
seen and heard. For I cannot describe to you the 
manner in which that affecting evidence was given. 
I cannot tell you with what tones and looks of dis- 
tress it was accompanied. When the witnesses told 
the story of the sufferings of their work-people and 
their own sufferings on their account, there was 
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something in it which all the powers of acting could 
not eren imitate ; it was something which to feel as 
I now feel it, you must have seen it as I saw. The 
men to whom I am now alluding belonged to the 
venerable society of Friends — ^that amiable body of 
persons — the friends indeed of all that is most pre- 
cious to man — ^the distinguished advocates of hu*> 
manity, justice, and peace, and the patterns, as well 
as promoters of all the kindest charities of our na- 
ture. In their manner of testifying to this cause, 
there was something so simple and bo touching, that 
it disarmed for a season the habitual indignation of 
the learned father of the system,* and seemed to 
thaw the cold calculations of its foster parent,! and 
his followers of the board of trade and shipping in- 
terest.l 

Sir, there is one circumstance in these melancholy 
details, which I have refrained from touching upon, 
because it seemed always to excite a peculiar degree 
of soreness : I mean the scarcity. We have often 
been taunted with this topic. We have been tri- 
umphantly asked, "What ! is the scarcity too, owing 
to the orders ip council?" Certainly we never 
thought of ascribing the wet summer, and the bad 
crop, to the present commercial system ; but as for 
scarcity, I imagine there may be two kinds of it 
equally inconvenient to the people-^a scarcity of 
folxi, and a scarcity of money to buy food with. All 
the witnesses whom we examined, were, without 
exception, asked this question, " Do you recollect 
the scarcity of 1800 or 1801 ?" Yes, was the an* 
swer, we do remember it; the dearth was then great, 
greater than at present, for there were two railing 
crops." But when we asked, whether the distress 
was as great, they flung up their hands and exclaim- 

* Mr. Stephn. f Mr. Rom. t Mr. Manyatt, &c. 
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ed — *' O nodiing like it, for then the people had plent^f 
of work and full wages, whereas. now the want of 
money meets the want of food." But farther, sir^ 
hare you not taken ^way the only remedy for this 
scarcity — ^the only relief to which we can look 
under a bad harvest- — ^by closing the com market of 
Anierica ? Did we not always say, in arguing upon 
these measures prospectively ; " Where are you if 
a bad season comes, and there is a risk of a famine ?" 
Well — ^unhappily this calamity has come^ or ap- 
proaches ; the season is bad, and a famine stares us 
in the face, and now we say as we did before*-^ 
" Where are you with your orders in council, and 
your American quarrel ?" Why, sir, to deny that 
those measures alfect the scarcity, is as absurd as it 
would be to deny that our Jesuit's bark bill exas* 
perated the misery of the French hospitals, for tiiat 
the wretches there died of the ague and not of the 
bill. — True, they died of the ague ; but your mur- 
derous policy withheld from them that kindly herb 
which the Providence that mysteriously injflicted the 
disease, mercifully bestowed for the rehef of suffer- 
inghumanity. 

Before I quit this subject^ let me entreat of the 
house to reflect how it bears upon the operaticma 
now carrying on in the Peninstila* Our armies there 
^e fed nrom America ; supplies to the amount of 
eight or nine millions a year^ are derived by them 
from thence ; the embargo t'other day raised the 
price of flour in the Lisbon market above fif^ per 
cent. ; and when the news of this advance reached 
Iiondon, you heard from one witness that it occa* 
sioned in one morning, withki his ovim knowledge, 
an export from this port of six thousand barrels of 
flour to supply the Portuguese market. Our opera- 
tions in Spain and Portugal then depend upop the 
intercourse with America^ and yet we madly persist 
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in cutting that intercourse off! And is it indeed 
come to this ? Are we never to lose sight of the 
Spanish war, except when America is concerned ? 
To that contest what sacrifices hare we not cheer- 
fu^y made ? To its paramount importance what 
perpetual tribute have we not been paying ? Has it 
not for years been the grand object of our hopes as 
of our efforts ; the centre upon which all our poli- 
tics, external and domestic, have hinged ; the point 
which regulated everything, from the negotiation of 
a public treaty to the arrangement of a cabinet? 
Upon this contest what millions of money, what pro- 
fusion of British blood have we not lavished, with-* 
out ever stopping to count the cost, so self-evident 
have we ever deemed its advantages or rather its 
necessity to be ? Yet now are we prepared to aban-^ 
don it — ^to sacrifice all our hopes of its future profit 
—to throw away every advance that we have already 
made upon it, because it can no longer be prosecuted 
without involving us in the costs and dangers of-— a 
reconciliation with America ! For this war, for this 
same bootless war, we hesitate not to neglect eveiy 
interest, every domestic tie — ^to cripple, oppress, 
starve, and grind down our own people ; but all at- 
tention to it, all thought of it, suddenly leaves us the 
moment we ascertain that, in order to carry it on, 
we must abandon an unjust and ruinous quarrel with 
our kinsmen in America, and speedily relieve the 
unparalleled distresses of our own countrymen ! 
Now, and now only, and for this reason ana none 
other, we must give up for ever the cherished object 
of all our hopes, and no longer even dream of op-^ 
posing any resistance to France upon the conti^ 
nent of Eurcpc'^because by continuing to do so 
we should effectually defeat her machinations in 
America ! 
I have now, sir, ^lightly and generally touched 
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upon the heads of that case of deep distress ^vducfa 
the evidence presents to our view ; and I here stop 
to demand by what proofs this evidence has been 
met on the other side of the house ? Not a ques- 
tion did the honourable gentlemen, who defend the 
system, venture to put by way of shaking the testi- 
mony, the clear and united testimony to which I 
have been alluding ; not a witiiess did they call on 
their part with the view of rebutting it, save only 
one, and to this one person's evidence it is necessa-* 
ry that I should call your attention, because from a 
particular circumstance it does so happen that it 
will not be found upon the minutes, and can there- 
fore only be known to those who heard it, by whom, 
I well know, it never can be forgotten. This man^ 
whom I will not name, having denied that any great 
distress prevailed amon^ the lower orders in the 
manufacturing districts, it was fit that I should ex- 
amine him a Tittle more closely, seeing that he took 
upon himself to contradict the statement unanimous- 
ly given by the most respectable merchants and ma- 
nufacturers in the country but a few days before. 
I therefore asked whether he meant to say, that the 
artisans had the same wages as usual — And then 
was disclosed a scene the most revolting, the most 
disgusting, that it is possible to conceive, insomuch, 
indeed, that I was immediately afterwaid implored 
by the gentlemen opposite to allow the evidence to 
be expunged, that it Blight not remain on our jour- 
nals to defile them. This man in substance told 
us, that the people had enough of wages — ^that they 
had no right to more — ^diat when their wages were 
at the former rate they had three times as much aft 
they ought to have ! — ^What ! did he really dare to 
say that the food which we had heard with sorrow 
described by the Lancashire witnesses was enough 
for the support of Englishmen, or that this misera^ 
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Ue fare was all that the lower people of this coun- 
try have a right to — ^the lower people to whom we 
owe all our national greatness ? Did he renture to 
tell the representatives of that people — ^us who are 
sent here by them — ^who meet here only to consult 
for their interests — ^who only exist by and for them 
— that a short allowance of oatmeal and water (for 
auch is the fact) was the fit fare for them ?* Sir^ 
this man sprung, I make no doubt, himself from 
the same class of the community, and at any rate 
now become by their labour, I am ashamed to say, 
one of the most afBuent merchants in the city of 
London — this loyal man, for he began his evidence 
with an attack upon jacobinism, and imputed the 
present distresses to the seditious machinations of 
partymen in this town, I rather think he meant to 
msinuate in this house — an attack which was also 
ordered to be expunged from the minutes — ^this 
very person standing in this commons house of par- 
liament — was shameless enough to insinuate that 
Englishmen must be fed low to keep them quiet ; 
for he distinctly stated, that if you gave them more, 
you pampered them, or as he termed it, accustomed 
them to "luxuries irrelevant to their condition," 
and unhinged (as he phrased it in the jagron of his 
loyalty) " unhinged the frame of society." Sir, I 
yielded to the imited entreaties of the gentlemen 
opposite, and for the sake of peace and the credit 
of our records, I consented to this disgracefril evi- 
dence being expunged. I now repent me of what 
I did ; for I ought rather to have suflfered the con-* 
lamination to remain that it mig^t record by what 
sort of witnesses this system is upheld, and accord* 
ing to what standard of popular rights and national 
happiness the defence of the system is framed. So 

* Set •fideace of Mr. Wood, Mr. Bentley, dec. 
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much, however, for the first and last attempt which 
was made to impeach the facts brought forward by 
my witnesses. 

Driven fi-om this ground, then^ the right honoura- 
ble gentleman retreats to his well known hold, and 
takes refuge in the custom-house books — in the ac- 
counts of the inspector general. I could have 
wished that he had brought that worthy and respec* 
table officer himself to the bar, because then we 
might have learned more accurately how those re- 
turns are made up; at present we have only a mea- 
ger note of a few lines describing the errors of this 
proceeding. But, with respect to these returns, I 
must in the first place observe, that we cannot in 
this stage of the inquiry rely on such evidence ; the 
period is gone by when they might have been ad* 
missible. I shall explain myself in a moment up- 
on this point* Accounts of exports and imports are 
resorted to, and most properly, in order to estimate 
the trade of the country when we have no better 
data ; because those accounts give something like 
an approximation or rough guess at the state of the 
tradCj and arc in ordinary cases the only means we 
have of getting at -a knowledge of the state of the 
country in point of commercial prosperity. But 
when we know from other sources of the most un^ 
questioned authority everything relating to this very 
point — when we have by actual inquiry learned in 
what state the commerce of the country is — whdn 
we have gone to the fountain head and seen the 
situation of things with our own eyes—it is idle 
and preposterous to run aftisr lists of exports and 
imports, which are only the less perfect evidence— 
the indirect sign or symptom, and utterly out of 
time after we have examined the thing itself. We 
have seen that the people are starving all over the 
Manufacturing districts, and the master manufactu« 
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rers ruined \ afteif thid to produce an army of ens* 
tom^bouse figures, for the purpose of showing 
whether manufactures are flourishing or not, id 
stark nonsense^— such an array is superfluous, if it 
coincides with the better proofs ; if it contradicts 
tb6m, what man alive will listen to them for one 
moment ? But I confess, sir, that with me, at any 
stage of the inquiry, the credit of those custom-^ 
house tables would be but small, after the account 
of them which appears in evidence. The inspect 
tor himself has stated in his memorandum, that the 
method of making up the account of exports can« 
liot be safely relied upon, in those instances where 
no payment is made ; and by one of the returns it 
appears, that of twenty-seven millions, the average 
yearly value of exports, only ten millions ate sub* 
ject to duty on exportation, and that above eight 
millions neither pay duty, nor receive bounty or 
drawback ; upon this sum at least, then, all the in>* 
liccuracy admitted in his minute must attach. But 
the evidence sufficiently explains on which side of 
the scale the error is likely to lie :-*-There is, it 
would seem, a fellow-feeling between the gentle- 
men at the custom-house, and their honoured mas- 
ters at the board of trade ; so that when the latter 
wish to make blazing statements of national pros- 
perity, the former are ready to find the fuel. The 
managing clerk of one of the {greatest ndercantile 
houses in the city, tells you that he has known 
packages entered at £6,000 which were not Worth 
£50 ; that those sums are entered at random, a!id 
cannot be at all relied upon. Other Witnesses, par- 
ticularly from Liverpool, cdnfirm the satne fact; 
and I know, as does my right honourable friend, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who Was present, 
that the head of the same respectable house, a few 
days ago mentioned at an official conference with 
Vol. IL— Q 
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Iiinii an instance c^ his own clexka being desired at 
the castom-hottse to make a double entry of an ar« 
tide for export. After such facts as these, I say it 
is in vain to talk of custom-house retums, even if 
they were contradicted in no respect by other evi- 
dence. After showing one such flaw in them, I am 
absolved from all farther trouble ; I am not bound 
to follow their details and prove ihem false step by 
step ; I have shown enough to destroy their credit 
as documents, and with this iireparable damage on 
their face, I miflht here leave them. But strange 
to tell, after all me boasting of the gentlemen oppo- 
site — in spite of every contrivance to conceal the 
real fact — and notwithstanding the essentially vi- 
cious mode of preparing those documents, it does • 
so hi^pen, that the falUng off in our trade is too 
great even for the machinery of the custom-house 
to sustam, or cover it over ; and, with every effort 
to prevent its appearance, here it breaks out upon 
the face of the custom-house papers themselves ! 
At first, the methods I have spoken of were, no 
doubt, successful. When the defalcation was con- 
fined within certain limits, those methods might 
conceal it, and enable the ministers to delude this 
house and the country, with details of our flourish- 
ing commerce. But that point has been passed, 
and no. resources of official skill can any more sup- 
press the melancholy truth, that the trade of the 
country has gone to decay. I hold in mjr hand the 
latest of these aimual returns ; and by its details 
we find that, comparing the whde amount of trade, 
both exports and imports, (which is the only fair 
way of reckoning,) m 1809, with its amount in 
1811, there is a falling off in the latter year to the 
amount of no less than thirty-six milhons — com- 
pared with 1810, the falling off is thirty-eight mil- 
Uons. If vire confine our view only to me exp(^ of 
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British manufactures, we find, that the falling off ill 
1811, as compared with either oi the former years, 
(for they are nearly equal,) amounts to sixteen mil- 
lions. And if we take in the export of foreign and 
colonial produce also, the falling off in 1811, com- 
pared with 1809, is twenty-four, and compared with 
1810, no less than twenty-seven millions ! Then, 
sir, we need not object to the evidence afforded by 
those papers — ^they make most strongly in favour <rf 
our argument — ^they are evidence for us^ if any evi»- 
dence from such a quarter were wanted— and, what- 
ever credit you may give to the testimony by which I 
have been impeaching their authenticity — how little 
soever you may be inclined to agree with me in 
doubting their accuracy, and in imputing exag^era- 
tion to them — I care not even 'if you should wholly 
deny that any such flaws are to be found in their 
construction, and that any such abatement as I have 
described is to be made from their total results ; I 
say, corrected or uncorrected, they prove my case 
— and I now rely on them^ and hold them up in 
refutation of the board of trade, because they dis- 
tinctly demonstrate an immense, an unparalleled 
diminution in our commerce, during the last eigh- 
teen months, and wholly coincide with both our evi- 
dence and our argument. 

Of the positions advanced by the defenders of this 
system, one of the most noted is, that what we may 
have lost by its operation in one quarter, we have 
gained elsewhere — and that if the United States are 
no longer open to us, we have extended our trade in 
the other parts of America, and in some new Euro- 
pean channels. To this argument, however, the re- 
turns which I have just been dwelling upon ftimish 
a most triumphant, if it were not rather a melan- 
choly, answer. For you will observe, sir, that the 
V^gMy falling off, which those accounts exhibit, 19 
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vpon the whole trade of the country — that it indudes 
South America, Helgoland, the Baltic, and the 
Mediterranean, as well as the United States, and the 
dominions of France. If, therefore, upon the whole 
trade there has heen this great defalcation, it is idle 
to talk of compensation and substitutes. The ba^ 
lance is struck — ^the deficiency is proved, after all 
the substitutes have been taken into the account^ 
and credit has been given for them all. Every such 
allowance being fully made, there is still a total loss 
of trade in one year to the enormous amount of eight 
and thirty millions sterling. In like n^anner do these 
returns dispose of another famous argument— ^that 
the deficit of last year is only apparent ; that it arises 
from making a comparison with 1810, the greatest 
year ever known ; otit that, compared with fomaer 
years, there was no falling oflf at all. What now 
becomes of this assertion f The falling off in the 
last year, as compared with 1810, beinr thirty-seven 
millions ; it is thirty-five, as compared with 1800 ; 
and the deficit of exports of Britisn manufactures is 
very nearly the same in both those comparisons. 
So much for the assertions of honourable ffentlemen^ 
and the* real results of the custom-house documents. 
. But let us attend a little more closely to the much-* 
boasted substitutes for our American trade, which 
are to be found in the Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
nies in the south, and in our own settlements in the 
north. Almost all the witnesses who were examined 
knew something of these branches of commerce ; 
and it was the constant practice on this side of the 
house to ask them, how far they had found relief 
from them ? We generally began with inquiring, 
whether they had tried the South American mar- 
kets ? and there was always the same sort of an- 
swer; it was in most cases given with an air and 
GOaiuier su^ciently significant, iiiuiependent of the^ 
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wards ; theie was generally a something wfaick I 
should distingaish by a foreign eipreunoQ, if I might 
be permitted to use it, where we hare mme at home 
that will convey the meaning — ^a sort of naivete--^ 
an arch apd humorous sim^icity, which some now 
present must recc^ect. *• Try the South American 
market ? — Aye, that we have !" Or, " Know the* 
Brazil trade ?— We know it full well !" Some who 
had not personal experience of it, on being asked, 
" Whether they knew of any others who had tried 
the South American trade?'* said, "They never 
wished to know any such people, or to have any- 
thing to do with them." Most of them told us, ttuit 
their disappointments were owing to Sir Home Pop- 
ham's circular ; and when we desired explanation^ 
and demanded what profits they had turned on those 
adventures, whether twenty or only ten per cent.-— 
^ley said they had always lost fifty or sixty, or more 
in the hundred, and never sold for prime cost ; fre* 
quently abandoning the goods to their fate, to save 
farther charges in inquiring after them. Thus much 
appeared when I examin^ them ; being mjorelf bo 
trader I could only question them generally and 
diffidently: accordingly, in my hands, they came 
oflf easily and safely enough — ^not so when the vice- 
president of the board of trade took up the tale, which 
ne never feuled to do as soon as I kid it dowiu 
Then was seen all the closeness of a practical scru- 
tineer ; he took them to task as a real merchant, 
dealer, and chapman ; he spoke to them in their own 
lanffuage, and rated them in a manner so alarming 
to tnem — but to my honourable friend* and mysett 
so amusing, that even now it is some merrimait to 
recollect me dialogue : — " What !*' he woidd say, 
**" did you suffer a loss from the great South Amen- 
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can' maxket ?' " Y^s," was the answer, *' a loss of 
fifty or sixty per cent." " Indeed,'* said the oracle 
of trade, sharply enough, " why, what sort of car- 
goes did you send ?" — " Woollens," they would an- 
swer, ^' or flanneU, or calicoes," as the case might 
be: — '* Woollens," he would reply, "why, how 
could you think of such a thing ? — Woollens ! — ^no 
wonder that you lost."— So that all comes of their 
bad trading, and not of the bad market. " While 
you are left to yourselves," says the right honour- 
able gentleman, ** no wonder that you make a losing 
speculation of it : what can your ordinary traders 
know of such fine markets as our south sea bubble? 
— Come to us — ^repair to our board of trade— let us 
assort yoiur cargoes — take a hint from my noble col- 
league in trade* and me, who cany on the commerce 
of the country — come to the license shop, and we 
will teach you the sure way — not perhaps of making 
a profit, for in these times that is not to be expectea 
— but of reducing your losses, so that you shall 
only lose thirty or perhaps not more than twenty 
per cent, on each adventure !" But grant that these 
merchants have really mistaken the right honourable 
gentleman's grand market, and have not exactly hit 
upon the articles that suit it ;: is it nothing aga.inst 
this new market that none of the real traders-^no^ 
body but Lord Bathurst, and his board in Downing 
street, can find out what things answer for it ? Is 
certainty and steadiiness.no longer a desirable quality 
in trade ? Are we ta value commerce for its chaiiuffe- 
ableness ? Is variety now the great beauty of traffic ? 
Is that line of employment for capital to be preferred 
which gives the most precarious returns, where the 
hazards are the greatest, and the obstacles the most 
difficult I as if the merchant was in seardb of amuse- 
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Hient, or of that kind of unnatural delight which 
gamesters are said to take, in the risks and dangers 
of their unworthy occupation ? Really, sir, I speak 
as one ignorant of the subject, practicsoly ; I am not 
like the gentlemen of the board, an adept in the 
mysteries of commerce ; but from everything I had 
heard, I did imagine that there was some merit in 
the old-fashioned qualities which were conceived 
foolishly I imagine, and ignorantly, to distinguish a 
good market, and that it was nothing the worse for 
being accessible — ^plain enough to enable traders to 
find out what suited it — large enough not to be soon 

Slutted — ^regular enough to be confided in more years 
lan one — ^and gainful enough to yield some little 
profit, and not a large loss upon each adventure. 

Then comes the other great substitute, the market 
of British North America, and here the same proofs 
of a complete glut are to be found in every part of 
the evidence. At first, indeed, when the people of 
the United States did not go hand in hand with the 
government, and unwillingly supported, or endea- 
voured to evade the prohibitory law9, it was found 
easy to smuggle in our goods through Canada, to a 
considerable amount. But this outlet too we have 
now taken especial care to close up, by persisting in 
the same measures which rendered such a round- 
about trade necessary, until we exasperated the peo- 
ple of the United States as well as their government, 
and enabled the latter to take whatever steps might 
be requisite for completing the exclusion of our trade 
— those measures have been adopted — the contra- 
band in Canada is at an end,, and there is no longer 
that vent in British North America, which the board 
fondly imagined it had so slily provided for our com- 
merce ; a vent which, at the best, must have been a 
most wretched compensation for the loss of the 
American traffic, in its direct and fiiU course. 
But, sir, we are talking o£ substitutes ; and I must 
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here uk how mnch of the South American or Euro- 
pean trade is really a substitute for that of the United 
States ?— because, unless it is strictly speaking so 
substituted in its place, that it would be destroyed 
were the North American trade restored, no possiUe 
argument can be drawn from its amount, against the 
measures which I now recommend for regaining the 
market of the United States. It is pretended that 
the esport to North America used to be much 
ffreater tlian the consumption of that country, and 
mat a large part of it was ultimately destin- 
ed for the consumption of South America and the 
West Indies ; from whence the inference is drawn 
that as we now supply those markets directly,, the 
opening of the Nortn American market wouU not 
be so large an increase as is supposed. The fact is 
quite otherwise. It is proved in evidence by a re* 
spectable witness* who has resided for years in 
America, and by the ofGicial returns before congress,, 
that not above a thirteenth in value of the amount of 
the goods sent from this country to the United States* 
is in the whole re-exported to oouth America and the 
Westlndies: andofthisnotaboveahalfcanbeBritish 
manufacture. There will only be then a diminution 
of half a million in the export to North America 
from this cause, and that must have been much more 
than supplied by the increase of the North American 
market smce the trade was stopped. So too the mar- 
kets of Brazil, and of Spain and Pcurtugal, which are 
spoken of as substitutes for our North American 
commerce, will most unquestionably continue as at 
present after that commerce shall have been re* 
stored. All the deductions that we have any right to 
make are too contemptible to be mentioned. No 
proof is oflfered or even attempted to be given, that 
these pretended substitutes, are in fact swetitutea ; 
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that they woiild not continue to exist in their present 
extent after the revival of the branches in the place 
of which they are absurdly said to be substituted. 
Therefore I need not argue as to the extent or the 
excellence of these new markets. Be they ever so 
valuable — ^be they as fine as the vice-president and 
his board can dream of, my argument is not touched 
by them, until it be shown, that we must lose 
them by restoring our intercourse with the United 
States. 

Since the pressure then which the loss of our 
foreign trade has occasioned, have we discovered 
in the oourse of the inquiry any relief ? The gentle- 
men opposite eagerly fly to the home magi^et ; and 
here their disappointment is, I grieve to say, ftpeedy 
and signal. On this branch of the questibn the 
evidence is most striking and harmonious^ In all 
the trades which we examined, it appeared that the 
home market was depressed in an unexampled de- 
gree. And this effect has been produced in two 
ways. Goods destined for the foreign market, no 
longer finding that vent, have been naturally ^jown 
more or less into the home market, so as to glut, or 
at least greatly overstock it. And again, those placea 
which depended for part of their support upon the 
foreign market, have been so crippled oy the loss of 
it, thAt their consumption of articles of comfort and 
luxury has been materially contracted. This is re- 
markably illustrated in the evidence respecting the 
cutlery trade ; which, from the nature ot its articles 
is peculiarly calculated to explain both the circum* 
stances I have alluded to. Not only do tlie dealers 
in that line find the home market unusuaUy loaded 
with their goods, but ♦they tell you that they find 
a much smaller demand than formerly for those 
ffoods, in all places which used to be engaged in the 
Ameriean trade, Evidence of the same kind is to 
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be found touching another article of luxury, or at 
least comfort, the Kidderminister manufactory ; and 
the respectable and intelligent witnesses from Spital- 
fields explained fiiUy bow the diminution of then: 
staple manufacture, from what causes^ soever 
arising, never failed to affect all the other branches of 
industry in that district, down to the bricklayer and 
common day-labourer. It must be so; the distribu-^ 
tion of wealth, the close connexion and mutual de- 
pendency of the various branches of industry, will 
not permit it to be otherwise. 

While I am speaking of the home trade, sir, I 
must call your attention, in passing, to one species 
of relief which is more apparent than real, arising to 
that branch of our commerce out of the war and it» 
expenditure. It is certain that at present a great part 
of the trade which remains to us is not a regtuar, 
lucrative, and if I may so speak^ wholesome and 
natural trade — but a mere transference 'of money 
from the tax-payer through the tax-gatherer to the 
manufacturer or merchant — ^a mere result of the 
operations of supply within this house, and the 
operations of war out of it. I speak now, not only 
of the three millions a year paid to the shipping in- 
terest for the transport service — ^nor of the vast 
amount of our expenditure in the Peninsula and 
Mediterranean ; which delusively augment by many 
millions the apparent exports oi the country, but! 
will take an instance from the evidence and the 
papers on your table, and it shall be from Binning- 
nam. Half of the trade there being now gone, there 
remains a manufacture, we are told, of goods to the 
amount of dSl, 200,000 a year, for home eonsumption. 
But this home consumption includes the demand of 
that great and extravagant consumer the government. 
The ordnance accounts show that above £700,000 
are paid in one year for gun and pistol barrels mad(^ 
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Hi Birmingham : so that only half a millicm is. the real 
a&d genuiiie extent of the remaining manufacture. 
The rest no doubt reUeves the manufacturers and 
^workmen, but it is a relief at the expense of the other 
members of the conamunity ; and the expense goes 
to feed the war — to support soldiers and sailors, who 
in return, though doubtless they perform great and 
precious services to the country, yet do not at all 
contribute to augment its wealth, or maintain its 
revenues, as workmen and peasants would do, if the 
same sums were expended upon them. A similar 
observi^ion may be applied to the expenses of cloth- 
ing the army and navy. In Yorksnire, and some 
parts of Scotland, these demands have been found to 
constitute the bulk of the remaining trade. Their 
amount I known not with any accuracy, as the re-* 
turns which I moved for are not yet produced : but 
it is easy to conjecture that six or seven hundred 
thousand men c^mnot be clothed at a very small ex« 
pense. All these demands must be deducted from 
the account, if we wish to exhibit a fair view of the 
actual state of our manufactures. 

Suffer me, sir, before leaving this part of the 
subject, to. state a circumstance connected with the 
home trade, which is peculiarly striking, and argues 
to show clearly that tnings are in such a state that 
any relief obtained in one quarter must be at the 
expense of another. In the clothing districts, it was 
stated that about a year and a half ago, a consid^ra* 
ble extension of trade had been experienced in many 
branches; and no sooner was the circumstance 
menti(»ied than the vice-president's countenance 
brightened up, as if he had at length begun to see 
daylight, and the tide was really turning in his 
favour: so he greedily pursued the inquiry. It 
turned out, however, that this rehef (and it was the 
Qciy one of which we met with any trace during our 
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whole investigation) was owing to a change ci 
fashions, which about that time was introducea, the 
ladies having taken to wearing cloth pelisses during 
th^ winter. But soon after came the sequel of the 
same tale '^ for we were examining the Spitalfield» 
weavers on some other points, and upon their stating 
that they were never so badly off as about a year 
and a half ago, we inquired to what this was owing, 
and it turned out that it arose entirely from the 
change of fashions among the ladies, who no longer 
Wore silk pelisses. Thus the clothiers were re- 
heved entirely at the expense of the weavers, and 
the only instance which this long and various inquiry 
affords of the universal sufferings being interrupted 
by any more favourable events — the only diminution 
to the distresses that is anywhere to be met with — • 
is one which increases those miseries precisely in 
the same degree in some other quarter, equally de- 
serving out protection and our pity. 

But there is one gtound which the advocates of 
the system always retreat to, when they are driven 
out of the facts, and find themselves unable either to 
deny the miseries which their projects have occa- 
sioned, or to contend that there are any practicable 
means of relief* They allow that our commerce is 
destroyed — they admit that the people are impover- 
ished — ^but there are other considerations, they con- 
tend, which a great nation should entertain**-there 
are more valuable possessions than trade and wealth 
— and we are desired to consider the dignity and 
honour of the couutty. Sir, there is no man within 
these walls to whom such an appeal could be made 
with more effect than to hhn who i« now addressing 
you. Let it but be shown to me that our tiationsu 
honour is at stake — ^that it is involved in this system 
—nay, that it touches it in any one point — and my 
disposition from that moment is at an end-'''H}nly 
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prove to me, that although bur trade is ^one, or turn 
ed into confined, uncertain, and suspicious channels 
— although our manufacturers are ruined and our 
people starving — yet all these sacrifices and suffier* 
ings are necessary for our character and name — ^I 
shall be the first to Reclaim that they are necessary 
and must be borne, because I shall ever be the fore- 
most to acknowledge that honour is power and sub* 
stantial inheritance to a great people, and that public 
safety is incompatible with degradation. Let me 
but see how the preservation of our maritime rights, 
paramount as I hold them to evenr other considera-^ 
tion, is endangered by the repeal of the orders in 
council — ^and I sit down and hold my peace. But I 
now urge you to that repeal, because I hold it most 
conscientiously to be, not injurious but essential to 
the preservation and stability of those rights, and of 
the naval power which protects them ; and I must 
therefore crave your leave to step aside for a while 
from the details in which I have been engaged, in 
order to remove, as I well know I speedily can, all 
idea of the necessity of the orders in council to the 
security of our naval rights. This explanation is 
due both lo the question itself, to the numerous 
parties who are now in breathless anxiety awaiting 
Its decision^ and, if I may presume lo say so, to my 
own principles and character. 

On the foundation of our. pretensions^ as at the 
present time urged, t am loafh to enter, because, 
whether they are just or not, according to my view 
of the question, the maintaining or abandoning of 
them, even of ^e most untenable among them, is 

Spite foreign to this discussion. I will not there- 
ore stop to examine the value or the justice of our 
claim to unlimited blockade — what is significantly 
termed paper blockade. I might ask since when 
VoL.IL— R 
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ibis has been introduced or sanctioned by even our 
own courts of public laws ? I might refer you to 
the beginning of last war, when our commanders in 
thf^ West Indies having declared the ports of Marti* 
nico under blockade, the highest authority in matters 
of prize, the lords of appeal, without hesitation, de 
cided tins blockade to be contrary to the law of 
nations, and refused to support it. But as my ar- 
gument requires no such position, as it leads me 
quite clear of this question, i wish not to embarrass 
myself at all with it, and I will freely grant every- 
thmg that can be asked upon the question of right. 
I will admit that we have a right to blockade, by a 
few lines in the Gazette, whole islands, coasts, con^< 
tinents, nay, the entire world and all its harbours, 
without sending a single sloop of war to enforce the 
order. This admission, I should think, is sufficient 
to satisfy the most blockading appetite in the house, 
though I perceive, by the smile of distrust on the 
chancellor of the exchequer's countenance, that it 
&lls short of his notions. I will also pass over the 
still more material question, how far we have a right 
to blockade, for purposes not belligerent but mer- 
cantile, that is, to exclude neutrals nrom tmding with 
* our enemy, not with the view of reducing that 
enemy to submission, and terminating the contest 
more speedily, for the general good, but upon die 
speculation of stunting the enemy's trade and en- 
couraging our ewn. Lastly, I shall say nothing of 
the most obvious of all these questions — how far we 
have a right to blockade the enemy, and exclude the 
neutral, lor the purpose of breaking our own block- 
aide and enerossmff the trade with the enemy, from 
which we keep the neutral out— a question ably 
stated the first time I had the honour of bringing 
forward this subjecti by a right honourable gentlemaa 
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on the opposite side.* All these questions I pass 
from, however strong my opinion may be upon some 
of them ; and I do not even stop to show what the 
evidence does at every step substantiate, that the 
orders in council do in no respect tend to secure Bxiy 
one even of those pretended advantages for our own 
trade over the enemy's ; but I hasten to grapple with 
the substance of the argument on the omer side, by 
which the orders in council are connected with these 
maritime rights, all of which I am now admitting. 
It is said, that if we repeal those orders, and wave or 
relinquish for the present and for our own evident 
advantage, the rights on which they are founded, 
then we sacrifice those rights for ever, and can never 
again, happen what may, enforce them. Is it really 
BO, sir ? Then wo betide us and our rights ! for 
which of all our mairitime rights have we not at one 
time or another reUnquished f Free ships make free 
goods, says the enemy, and so say many other pow^ 
ers. This we strenuously deny, and we deem our 
denial the very corner-stone of our maritime system. 
Yet at the peace of Utrecht we ^ve it up, after a 
war of unexampled success, a series of unmterrupt* 
ed triumphs, in which our power was extended,^ 
and France and her alUes humiliated. The famoys 
rule of the war of 1766, has had the same £ite — 
that principle out of which the orders in council 
imquestionably sprung. The name by which it is 
known shows that it is but a modern invention ; 
but it seems to have been waved or relinquished di^ 
most as soon as it was discovered ; for in the Ame» 
rican war it was given up, not only in practice, but 
by repeated decisions in our prize courts : I allude 
especially to the well-known judgments of Sir 
James Marriott upon this point. In the last war it 
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was also departed from, by ^piress acts of the go* 
Temment in 1793 and 1794 ; yet, by a strange co- 
incidence, the very person who now tells us that to 
regain frona forcing a right and to abandon it for 
0Ter» are one and the same thing, was he who con* 
Uibuted more than any other man to revive the rule 
of the war of 1 766 ; he wh6 gave to the world an able 
and learned work, certainly— but one which I deep- 
ly lament ever saw the light — I mean the tract 
known by the name of " War in Disguised An- 
other, and, in my opinion, by far the most valuable 
of our maritime rights, is the right of search for 
contraband of war ; it is one of the mo9t unques- 
tionable, too, for it is strictly a belligerent principle; 
But have we invariably exercised it? iHay, have 
we toX oflfered to give it up ? Recollect tne first 
armed neutrality, at the close of the American war; 
Mr« Fox was then engaged in negotiating away this 
very right ; and by a fatality as remarkable as that 
which I have just spoken of, this very statesman 
(and a greater has never ruled in this kmgdom, nor 
one more alive to the true honour of his country) 
was the very man who first extended the right of 
blockade, in May 1806 ; and his colleagues, regu- 
lated by his pnnciples, were the authors of the 
coasting blockade, the first step to the famous or* 
ders in councils, How, then, can any man who has 
a memory about him, pretend to tell us, that if we 
for a moment cease to exercise those rirhts^ we 
never can again enforce them, when you find that 
we have not merely abstained fix>m exercising, but 
actually suirendered at different times all the mari« 
time principles which we now hold most sacred and 
most essential? Is it necessary always to do a 
thing because you have the tight to do it ? Can a 
right not be kept alive except by perpetually using 
it, whether hurtful or beneficial \ You might just 
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as well say, that because I may have a clear right' 
of way through my neighbour's close, therefore I 
must be eternally walking to and fro in the path,, 
upon pain of losing my right should I ever cease to 
perform this exercise. My honourable and learned, 
mend* would run up and tell me, if he saw me rest- 
ing myself, or eating, or sleeping, or walking td 
church — "Why, what are you about? You are 
leaving, relinquishing, abandoning your inviolable 
and undoubted right ; if you do not instantly return 
and constantly walk there, you are an undone man.'*' 
It is very possible that this may be destructive of 
mjr comforts, nay, absolutely ruinous to me, but 
still I must walk, or my rightof way is gone. The 
path may lead to a precipice or a coal-pit, where I 
may possibly break my neck in groping after my 
sacred rights. What then? My grandchildren, 
long after I shall have been destroyed in preserving 
this claim, may have to thank me for some plea- 
sant or profitable walk, which it seems there was no' 
other way of keeping possession of but by my de- 
struction. This is precisely the argument applied 
to the present question. I will maintain that every 
right may safely be waved, or abandoned for reasons 
of expediency, and resumed when those reasons 
cease. If it is otherwise — if a right must be exert- 
ed, whether beneficial or ruinous to him who claims 
it, you abuse the language by caUins it a right— it 
becomes a duty, an obligation, a burthen. I say, if 
your interest requires the relinquishment of the 
rights in question, abstain from enforcing them — 
give them up under protest — ^do not abandon them 
— do not yield them in such a way that you may 
seem to acknowledge yourselves in the wrons — ^but 
with all the solemnities which can be devised, witb 
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an many protestations and other formalittes as the 
requisite numbeir of ciyilians can invent ; state that . 
YOU are pleased to wave the exercise of the xitght 
for the present, or until farther notice; and that for 
your own interest, and with views of your own, you 
are content to refrain from enforcing this chapter of 
the maritime code. Their brain must be filled 
with whimsies, and not with idea^ of right, who 
can imagine that a conduct like tliis would place 
our pretensions in jeopardy, or throw a single obsta- 
cle in the way of exerting on the morrow the very 
same rights, of which next Saturday's Gazette 
should contain the waiver. Always let it be remem- 
bered, that I ask no surrender, no acknowledgment. 
I say keep fast hold of your rights — on no account 
yield them up — but do not play the part of madness, 
and insist on always using those rights even when 
their use will infallibly work your ruin« 

In entering, sir, upon the discussion of our mari- 
time system, I have been drawn aside from the 
course of my statement respecting the importance 
of the commerce which we are sacrificing to those 
pure whimsies, I can call them nothing else„ re* 
apecting our abstract rights. That commerce is 
the whole American market — ^a branch of trade in 
comparison of which, whether you regard its ex* 
tent, its certainty, or its progressive increase, every 
other sinks into significance. It is a market which 
in ordinary years may take off about thirteen mil- 
liofA wortn of our manufactures ; and in steadiness 
$Bd regularity it is unrivalled. In this respect, or 
kideed in any other, it very little resembles the right 
honourable ffentleman's* famous South American 
market. It nas none of the difficulty and uncer- 
tainty which it seems are now among tke character* 
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istics of a good trade ; neither has it that other re- 
ibarkable quality of subjecting those who use it to 
a loss of fifty or sixty per cent, unless they put 
their speculations and assortments under the K)ster^ 

ncare of the board of trade. All such properties 
isclaim on the part of the American commerce ; 
it is sure and easy, and known, and gives great and 
steady profits. The returns are indeed as sure, and 
the bad debts as few, as they used to be even in the 
trade of Holland. Those returns are also grown 
much more speedy. Of this you have ample proof 
before you, not merely from the witnesses actually 
examined, who have all said that the payment was 
now as quick as in any other line, and that the 
Americans often preferred ready money bargains 
for the discount ; but the same thing is exemplified 
in the omissions of the case brought forward oy the 
petitioners. Four years ago they told you, and 
proved it at your bar, that were the intercourse with 
the United States cut oflF we should lose above 
twelve milUons, or a year and a half's payments, 
that being the sum then due firom America to this 
country. Now they have no such case p urge ; 
for they well know, that were a balance struck be- 
tween the two nations to-morrow, it would be con- 
siderably in favour of the Americans, so greatly 
have they increased in wealth, and so rapidly has 
this immense trade been growing, as it were, under 
our very eyes ! 

There are some political facts, which we must 
take as facts, because they are proved to us, without 
being able to account for them, or to trace them to 
their oriffin, and explain their causes. But the ex- 
tent, and swift and regular progress of the American 
market for British goods is not of this number ; we 
can easily and clearly account for it In the nature 
of things it can be no oth^wise, and the reason lies 
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on the very surface of the fact. America is an im*- 
mense agricultural country, where land is plentiful 
and cheap ; men and labour, though quickly in« 
creasing, yet still scarce and dear when compared 
with the boundless regions which they occupy and 
cultivate. In such a country, manufacturers da 
not naturally thrive ; every exertion, if matters be 
left to themselves, ffoes into other channels. Thi» 
people is connected with England by origin, lan» 
guage, manners, and institutions; their tastes ga 
along with their convenience, and they come to u» 
as a matter of course for the articles which they do 
not make themselves. Only take one fact as an 
example : the negroes in the southern states are 
clothed in English made goods, and it takes forty 
shillings a year thus to supply one of those unfor* 
tunate persons. This will be admitted to be the 
lowest sum for which any person in America can be 
clothed ; but take it as the average, and make de- 
duction from the expenses above prime cost — you 
have a sum upon the whole population of eight mil- 
lions, which approaches the value of our exports to 
the tJnited States. But it is not merely in clothing; 
go to any house in the union, from their large and 
wealthy cities to the most soUtary.cabin or log-house 
in the forests — ^you find in every comer the furniture, 
tools, and ornaments of Staffordshire, of Warwick- 
shire, and of the northern counties of England* 
The wonder ceases when we thus reflect for a mo- 
ment, and we plainly perceive that it can be no other- 
vrise. The wnole population of the country is made 
up of customers, who require and who can afford to 
pay for our goods. This, too, is peculiar to that 
nation, and it is a peculiarity as happy for them asr 
it is profitable to us. I know the real or affected' 
contempt with which some persons in this country 
treat our kinsmen of the west. I fear some angr]f? 
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atid jealous feelings have survived our former more 
intimate comiexion with them — ^feelings engendered 
by the event of its termination, but which it would 
be wiser as well as more manly to forget. Nay, 
there are certain romantic spirits who even despise 
the imadomed structure of their massive democratic 
society. But to me I freely acknowledge the sight 
of one part of it brings feelmgs of envy, as an Eng- 
lishman ; I mean the happy distinction, that over the 
whole extent of that boundless continent, from Cana- 
da to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic Ocean, there is not one pauper to be 
found. Such are the customers whom America 
presents to us. The rapid increase of their culture 
and population too, doubling in twenty-five or thirty 
years, must necessarily augment this demand for 
our goods in the same proportion. Circumstanced 
as the two countries are, I use no figure of speech, 
but speak the simple fact when I say, that not an 
axe falls in the woods of America which does not 
put in motion some shuttle, or hammer, or wheel in 
f!ngland. Look at Mr. Parkes*s evidence, and you 
will see that the changes which happen in the new 
world, or the political proceeding ol the two govern- 
ments, their orders, and manifestoes, and negotia- 
tions, may be perceptibly traced in their instantaneous 
effects in this country — in the increased or dimin- 
ished velocity (I speak to the letter) of the wheels 
which are moving in the different districts where 
£nfflish manufactures used to flourish. 

But let us merely pause upon the broad fact of 
the present amount of the American market, and let 
us keep our eye for a moment upon the numerical 
expression of its demand — ^thirteen millions sterling 
by the vear ! Why, sir, only conceive any event 
which should give an opening m the north of Europe, 
or the Mediterranean for but a smdl part of this vast 
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bulk — some change or accident by which a thir- 
teenth, aye> or a miitieth of this enormous Yalue of 
British goods could be thrown into the enemy's 
countries ! Into what transports of delight would 
the vice-president be flung ! I verily believe he 
would make but one step from his mansion to his 
office — all Downing street, and all Dukes' place 
would be in an uproar of joy. Bless me, what a 
scene of activity and business should we see ! What 
cabinets — ^what boards ! — ^What amazing conferences 
of lords of trade ! — ^What a driving together of min^ 
istets ! — What a rustling of small clems I — ^What a 
mighty rustling of brokers ! — Circulars to the manu- 
factunng towns — harangues upon 'change, perform- 
ed by eminent naval characters — triumphal proces-' 
sions of dollars and volunteers in St. James's square ! 
Hourly deputations from the merchants — courteous 
and pleasing answers from the board — a speedy im- 
portation into Whitehall, to a large amount, of 
worthy knights representing the city — ^a quick re-t 
turn cargo of licenses and hints for cargoes — ^the 
whole craft and mystery of that license trade revived, 
with its appropriate perjuries and frauds — new life 
given to the drooping firms of dealers in foreery, 
whom I formerly exposed to you — answered by 
corresponding activity in the board of trade and its 
clerks-^slips of the pen worth fifteen thousand 
pounds* — judicious mistakes — well-considered over- 
sights — elaborate inadvertencies — ^Why, sir,, so hap- 
pily constituted is the right honourable gentleman'st. 
understanding, that his very blunders are more pre- 
cious than the accuracies of other men ; and it is no 
metaphor, but a literal mercantile proposition, to say, 

* Mr. Baring ha4 stated, that by two nistakea at one tim^ 
licenses were rendered so yaluable, that be would have given that^ 
•am for them. 
, tMr.RoM. 
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that it is better worth our while to err with him than 
to think rightly with the rest of mankind ! — And all 
this Ufe, and activity, and machinery for what ?— To 
snatch at a miserable export — occasional — fleeting 
—irregular— ephemeral — very limited in amount-*— 
unhkely to recur — uncertain in its return — ^precarious 
in its continuance — beneficial to the enemy — exposed 
to his caprices, and liable by his nod to be swept at 
once into the fund of his confiscations — enjoyed 
while he does permit it, by his sufferance for his 
ends— enriching his subjects — ^manning his fleets — 
nursing up for him a navy which it has already taken 
the utmost efforts of our unconquerable marine to 
destroy ! — Good God ! the incurable perverseness 
of human folly I — always straining after things that 
are beyond its reach, of doubtful worth and dis- 
creditable pursuit, and neglecting objects of inunense 
value, because in addition to their own importance, 
they have one recommendation which would make 
viler possessions desirable — ^that they can be easily 
obtained, and honestly fes well as safely enjoyed ! — It 
is this miserable, shifting, doubtful, hateful traffic 
that we prefer, to the sure, regular, increasing, 
honest gains of American commerce; to a trade 
which is placed beyond the enemy's reach — which 
besides encircling ourselves in peace and honour, 
only benefits those who are our natural friends, ovet 
whom he has no control, but who, if they were ever 
80 hostile to us, could not annoy us — ^which sup- 
ports at once all that remains of liberty beyond the 
seas, and gives life and vigour to its main pillar 
within the realm> the manuractures and commerce 
of England ! 

And now, sir, look to the other side of this picture. 
—See to what sources of supply you are driving the 
Americans, when you refuse them your own ftiar- 
ket8-*-Why, you «re forcing them to be wholly de- 
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pendent on themselves ! The eighteenth century 
closed with a course of violence and folly, which, in 
spite of every natural tie, dissolved their political 
connection with the crown ; and, as if the cup of 
our infatuation was not full, we must begin the nine- 
teenth with the phrensy of severing them from all 
connexion, and making them, contrary to the course 
of nature itself, independent of our own manufac-^ 
turers and merchants ! I will not go through the 
evidence upon this important branch of the case, for 
I feel myself already too much exhausted to attempt 
it ; but whoever reads it will find it uniformly in 
every page showing the effects of our system, in 
forcing manufactures all over America to rival our 
own . There is not one branch of the many in which 
we used quietly, and without the least fear of ccHn- 

Setition to supply them, that is not liow to a certain 
egree cultivated by themselves ; many have wholly 
taken rise since 1807 — all have rapidly sprung up to 
a formidable maturity. To give but a few examples* 
— In New- York there are now forty thousand looms 
going — ^glass is made in a way that we ourselves 
witnessed, for we saw the specimen produced — ^wool 
cards are now made there which used regularly to 
be imported from hence — and there is a considerable 
exportation of cotton twist to the south of Europe, 
from the country which possesses the most abun^ 
dantly the raw material. 1 say nothing of their wool, 
and the excellent Merino breed theyliave obtained 
from Spain. Look only to one striking fact — ^Pitts-* 
burgh is a town remotely situated in the most 
western part of the union. Eighteen years ago it 
was a hamlet, so feeble and insecure that the inhahi-> 
tants could scarcely defend themselves from their 
Indian neighbours, and durst hardly quit the place 
for fear of being scalped. Now tnere are steam 
isngines and a large glass work in the same town^ 
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and you saw the product of its furnaces^ It stands 
on a stratum of coal fifteen feet thick) and within a 
few inches of the surface> which extends over all the 
country west of the Alleghany chainv Coal there 
sells for six shillings the chaldron, and the same 
precious mineral is to be found in the Atlantic stat^s^ 
at Richmond, and elsewhere, accessible by sea^ It 
is usual to see men on 'change in the large towns 
with twenty, thirty> and fifty thousand pounds in trade 
— companies are estabUshed for manu&ctures, in* . 
surance, and other mercantile speculations, with 
large capitals, one as high as £120>000 sterling — 
the rate of interest is six pe^ cent., and the price of 
land in some places as high as in Endand. I do 
not enumerate these things to prove mat America 
can already supply herself — God forbid ! — ^If she 
could, the whole mischief would be done, and we 
could not now avert the blow ; but though too much 
has indeed been effected by our impolicy, a breathing 
time yet is left, and we ought at least to take advan-^ 
tage of it, and regain what has been thrown away—* 
in four or five years' time it will be cone for ever* 

But I shall here be told, as I often have been^ 
that these counsels spring fronv fear^ and that I am 
endeavouring to instil a dread of American manU'^ 
factures, as the ground of our measures. — Not so, 
sir — ^I am inculcating another fear — the wholesonae 
fear of utter impolicy mixed with injustice-«-of act* 
ing imfairly to others for the puipose of rUining 
yourselves. And after all, firom what quarter does 
this taunt proceed ? Who are they by whom I am 
upbraided for preaching up a dread of nval American 
manufactures f — The very liien whose whole de- 
fence of the system is founded upon a fear of com- 
petition from European manufactures — ^who reftise 
to abandon the blockade of France, from an appre- 
hension (most ridiculous as the evidence shows) of 

Vou IL— S 
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European manufactures rirallinff us through Amelia 
can commerce — who blockade Uie continent from a 
dteadthat the manufactures of France, by mews, of 
die shipping of America, will undersell our own--^ 
the men whose whole principle i& a fear of the cimi<> 
tal, industry and skill of England beiujg outdone oj 
the trumpery wares of France, as sooji as her max^ 
ket is equally open to both countries ! Sir, Jittie as 
I may think such alarms worthy of an EnglirimiaD, 
there is a kind of fear which I would fiEtin urge^-a 
fear too of France ; but it is of her arms and not 
of her arts. We have in that quarter some ^und 
for apprehension, and I would hare our pohcy di- 
rected solely with a view to removing it Look 
only at the Spanish war in its relation to the Amen** 
can trade. In that cause we have deeply embarked 
-^we have gone on for years, pouring into it our 
treasures and our troops, almost vnthout hmit, and 
all the profit is yet to come. We have still to gain 
the object of so many sacrifices, and to do some* 
diing which may show they have not been made ia 
vain. Some great effort it seems resolved to make, 
and though of its result others are far more san- 
guine than I am able to feel, I can have little hesi^ 
tation in thinking, that we had better risk some such 
attempt once for all, and either gain the end in 
view, or, convinced that it is unattainable, retire from 
the contest. If then this is our policy, for God's 
gake let the grand elBfort be made, single and undi- 
vided — ^undistracted by a new quarrel, forei^ to 
the purpose, and fatally interfering with its fulfil- 
ment. Let us not for the hundredth time commit 
the ancient error which has so often betrayed us, of 
frittering down our strength — of scattering our 
forces in numerous and unavailing plans. We have 
no longer the same excuse for this folly which, we 
<mce Iwl to ui*ge. All the colonies in the worM ase 
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our own— sugar islands and spice islands there are 
none frotn Martinico to Java, to conquei^— we hare 
every species of unsaleable produce in the gross> 
Bxni all noxious climates without stint. Then let uft 
not add a new leaf to the worst chapter of our 
book, and make for ourselves new occasions, when 
we can find none, for persisting in the most child- 
ish of all systems. While enga^ heartily on our 
front in opposing France, and trymg die last chance 
of saving Europe, let us not secure to ourselves a 
new enemy, .Ajnerica, on our flank. Surely Ian 
guage Wa^nts a naine for the folly whidi would, at a 
moment like the present, on the eve of this grand 
and decisive and last battle, reduce us to the neces- 
sity 6f feeding Canada with troops from Porti^al 
•-^and Portugal with bread from England. 

I know I shall be asked, whether I Would recom-^ 
mend any sacrifice for the mere purpose of con-^ 
ciliating America. I recommend no sacrifice of 
honour for that or for any purpose ; but I will teH 
YOU, that £ think we can well and safely for our 
honour aiFord to conciliate America. Never did we 
stand so liigh since we were a nation, in point of 
military character. We have it in abuiidance, and 
even to spare. This unhappy and seemingly inter- 
minable wto, lavish as it has been in treasure, still 
more profuse of blood, and barren of real advantage, 
has at least been equally lavish of glory ; its feats 
have net merely sustained the warlike lame of the 
nation, which would have been much ; they have 
done what seemed scarcely possible ; they have 
^eatly exalted it ; they have covered our arms with 
immortal renown. Then I say use this glory— -use 
this proud height on which we now stand, for the 
purpose of peace and conciliation with America. 
Let this and its incalculable benefits be die advan« 
tage which we reap from the war in Europe ; for 
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the fame of that war enables us safely to take it. — 
And who, I demand, give the most disgraceful coun- 
sels — they who tell you we are in military character 
but of yesterday— ^we have yet a name to win— -we 
stand on doubtful ground— wedarenotdoas we listfor 
fear of being thought afraid — we cannot without loss 
of name stoop to pacify our American kinsmen ( 
Or I, who say we are a great, a proud, a warlike 
people-^we have fought everywhere, and conquer-^ 
ed wherever we fought— our character is eternally 
fixed-r^it stands too firm to be shaken — and on the 
faith of it we may do toward America, safely for our 
honour, that which we know our interests require ! 
— This perpetual jealousy of America ! Good God ! 
I cannot with* temper ask on what it rests ! It 
drives me to a passion to think of it. — Jealousy of 
America ! I should as soon think of being jealous of 
the tradesmen who supply me with necessaries, or 
the clients who entrust their suits to my patronage. . 
Jealousy of America ! whose armies are yet at tne 
plough, or making, since your policy has wUled it so, 
awkward (though improving) attempts at the loom 
•*— whose assembled navies could not lay siege to an 
English sloop of war : — ^Jealousy of a power which 
is necessarily peaceful as well as weak, but which, 
if it bad all the ambition of France and her armiea 
to back it, and all the navy of England to boot^ nay, 
had it the^lust of conquest which marks your enemy, 
and your own armies as well as navy to gratify it-^ 
is placed at so vast a distance as to be penectly 
harmless ! And this is the nation of whieh for our 
honour's sake we are desired to cherish a perpetual 
jealousy, for the ruin of our best interests ! 

I trusl^ sir, that no such phantom of the brain will 
scare us from the path ot our duty. The advice 
which I tender is not the same which has at all times 
beeA offered to this country^ There is one meiaon 
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rable eia in our history, when other uses were made 
of our triumphs from those which I recommend. By 
the treaty of Utrecht, which the execrations of ages 
have left inadequately censured, we were content to 
obtain as the whole price of Ramillies and Blenheim, 
an additional share of the accursed slave trade, I 

Sve you other counsels. I would have you employ 
e glory which you have won at Talavera and 
Corunna, in restoring your commerce to its lawful, 
open, honest course ; and rescue it from the mean 
and hateful channels in which it has lately been con- 
fined. And if any thoughtless boaster in America 
or elsewhere should vaunt that you had yielded 
through fear, I would not bid him wait until some 
new achievement of our arms put him to silence, 
but I would counsel you in silence to disregard 
him. 

Sir, I move you — " That an humble address be 
presented to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
representing to his royal highness that this house 
has, for some time past, been engaged in an inquiry 
into the present depressed state of the manufactures 
and commerce of the country, and the effects of the 
orders in council issued by his majesty in the years 
1607 and 1809 ; assuring his royal highness, that 
this house will at all times su])port his royal high« 
ness to the utmost of its power, in maintainmg those 
just maritime rights which have essentially con- 
tributed to the prosperity and honour of the realm — 
bul beseeching nis royal highness, that he would be 
graciously pleased to recall or suspend the said 
orders, and to adopt such measures as maj tend to 
conciliate neutral powers, without sacrificing the 
rights and dignity of his majesty*s crown ^"^ 
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